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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irrspex 


ARTISTS IN SEARCH OF A CHARACTER 


aesthetically when we were very young, most of us on most 

occasions blush with self-conscious shame at the gaucheries 
of that youth whom the years have removed so far from us. 
Happily, however, there are other occasions when we can justifiably 
recapture the first fine careless rapture, and the blush is of modest 
pride at our early discernment. At Whitechapel Art Gallery 
recently I experienced one of those nostalgic moments. For it 
must have been about 1911 
when from the walls of 
that very gallery I had 
one of my own early thrills, 
wakened into sudden 
awareness by two pictures 
from the brush of an 
unknown artist. One was 
called ‘Spitalfields Win- 
dow” or something of the 
kind; the other was a 
portrait, ‘The Artist’s 
Mother’; both were by 
a young Jewish artist 
named Mark Gertler. It 
was some mixed exhibi- 
tion, perhaps of East End 
artists ; and as the White- 
chapel Art Gallery was an 
artistic Mecca for the young 
intelligentsia of North- 
East London, we made our 
pilgrimage thither. Those 
two pictures have remained 
in my memory ever since. 
Even at the time they 
created some sensation, and 
people of discernment such 
as Selwyn Image began to 
ask who this Mark Gertler 
was. A few weeks later, 
by happy chance, I met 
him: a boy a few months 
younger than I, handsome, 
vivacious, and full of tre- 
mendous zest for life and 
painting. Who will may 
hear Mark Gertler’s story 
told in the novel Mendal, 
by Gilbert Cannan, another 
acquaintance of those lost 
Bohemian days. But one 
must not be tempted into 
reminiscence, for my con- 
cern here is with painting 
rather than with the story 
of that brilliant personality 
whose first success was 
clouded over by ill-health, 
by disappointment, by a 
queer kind of frustration 
even in his art, so that 
in 1939 he took his own life in a mood of despair. 

The portrait “The Artist’s Mother,” bought for the Chantrey 
pictures, and now justifiably in the Tate, is again on the walls of 
Whitechapel Art Gallery and is being reproduced as the Poster for 
the Memorial Exhibition of his work there. The “Spitalfields 
Window” I cannot trace. As I remember it this was a tour de 
force of painting ; a foreground of massed flowers behind which 
a convex mirror reflected the upper room in Spitalfields where the 
Gertlers then lived, with the long, low weaver’s window at the far 
end. The young Velasquez would have set himself a subject of 
such supreme difficulties, and would have solved his difficulties in 
the same way (if one may rely upon an impression from so long 
ago). Anyway, it was as a newly-risen star of realism that Gertler 
impressed the cognoscenti of those days and the professors at the 
Slade where he held a Scholarship. 


Presse in middle life with the things which thrilled us 





PORTRAIT OF M. MARLET, by Gustave CourseT. 
From the Exhibition of French Impressionists at the Hazlitt Gallery. 
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Looking at this Memorial Exhibition, I felt that Gertler had 
lost his way, had wandered from a path once clearly marked for 
him and become hopelessly bogged as he tried to find foothold in 
the quagmires of modern theory. He allowed himself to be 
influenced by contemporary artists and theories when he should 
have accepted only the greatest of the old masters and his own 
genius as his guides. The result, as we have it at Whitechapel, 
is that anti-climax which destroyed Gertler the artist and at last 
destroyed Gertler the man. 
He was a painter; and 
should have left all this 
dependence upon inci- 
dental elements of painting 
to those who cannot accom- 
plish the whole business 
of painting. Now and again 
he wins back into his own 
true path, as with “The 
Servant Girl’’ (also in the 
Tate Collection) or ““Young 
Girlhood.’’ Sometimes he 
produces a “sport” of 
strange beauty, such as the 
lovely ‘‘Agapanthus’” or 
the ““Teapot.”’ All too often 
he follows the will o’ the 
wisp of arty ideas from 
Paris. His taste was always 
in danger of slipping over 
into blatancy, and although 
at times the still life 
“come off” despite the hot 
colours which carry with- 
out modification or foil to 
the edge of the canvas, all 
too often they remain 
crude, hard presentations 
of insistently shaped objects 
untouched by any alchemy 
of light. What had the 
Gertler we once knew to 
do with those final blatant 
females in a style of late 
Roman encaustic art? Was 
he led thither by his own 
curiosity, or by some hope 
of finding a trick of paint- 
ing which would give him 
a place, even though it 
were not his place. What 
had happened to the artist 
who once had given us the 
“Spitalfields Window,” the 
first portraits, even the 
“Fruit and Flask,” which 
is No. 1 in this Exhibition 
and was painted when 
Gertler was fourteen ? 

This final stage of the 
art of Gertler reminds us 
that it is a strange passion of our sophisticated days for an artist 
in search of a style to turn deliberately and as deliberately confine 
himself to something belonging to a culture and conditions entirely 
remote from our own. This month of July has given us in London 
a number of extremely fascinating exhibitions of the art of primitive 
peoples because we have been celebrating Colonial Month. So at 
the Berkeley Gallery, which has always specialised on primitive 
art and which can always be depended upon to show us fine speci- 
mens of it; at the Anthropological Institute in Bedford Square 
where, if the approach is scientific rather than definitely aesthetic, 
the fineness of many of the sculpture shown gave it a high place 
as pure art; at Zwemmer’s Gallery and elsewhere we have had 
reminder of the significance and infinite wealth of primitive art. 
One can write that overworked word “significance” and really 
mean it. For these pieces are the direct outcome of the religion, 





the folk life and the folk-lore of the people who created them. 
They are no stunt, no “significant form’’ (a4 la Roger Fry) created 
by sophisticated art students to titillate the jaded senses of cultured 
guests at cocktail parties. They are the expression of manners of 
life, intellectually comprehensible but entirely remote from our 
own. A headdress made of variegated woods representing the spirit 
of a departed elephant may thereby become the emblem of fierceness 
to an Ibo tribesman in Nigeria, but it can hardly have any such 
content to those of us who have come no nearer to an elephant 
than rather tremblingly to have offered one a bun at the Zoo. 
I would hope, therefore, that the repercussion of these impressive 
and fascinating exhibitions will not be to give a new fillip to an 
imitation of the outward forms of these arts, most (though not all) 
of which are frankly hideous, and are intended to be so. There 
can even be blasphemy against the unholy ghost. 


So often I find that the artists of our own time who pursue 
these exotic paths are lacking in precisely the painter’s quality 
which above all others has been our European contribution to art. 
Their paint is hard, chalky stuff, or—equally repellent—has the 
oleaginous stickiness of an effective flypaper. 

There is, for example, the work of Massimo Campigli at the 
St. George’s Gallery, and whose “‘monotypes”’ are at the Hanover. 
He is, we are assured, famous in many of the capitals of Europe, 
and a whole pavilion was devoted to his work at the Biennial Exhi- 
bition last year. He is a devotee of the hard and chalky, and his 
subjects (to judge by his first one-man shows here) are reminiscent 
of the earliest Mediterranean art. He draws one type of woman, 
staring with doll-like expressionless eyes straight forward. The 
foreword of the catalogue speaks of “‘the pale, flower-like innocence”’ 
of these echoes of Cretan or Etruscan art. I should have said that 
anything less flower-like it would be hard to imagine; and I 
cannot think of the rather lively ladies who live for us on the 
frescoed walls of Knossus, nor the highly realistic tomb figures of 
Etruscan art as sisters to these. Let it be granted, however, that 
apart from my personal reactions, Campigli has achieved a definite 
style of his own and has maintained it so that those for whom his 
art speaks will see it with his eyes and will enjoy it accordingly. 
The, to me, curious thing is that an Italian, born in Florence in 
the 1890’s, working in Paris for fifteen years, and now resident 
in Milan, should form his style deliberately upon an art which 
expressed the life of ancient Crete. ‘Why Crete,” I would ask ; 
and if the retort is, “Why not?” I would say simply that Massimo 
Campigli is not a Cretan and nor are we who look at his pictures. 
The life and sincerity which went to the making of, say, ‘“The 
Saffron Gatherer’”’ at Knossus cannot, therefore, come from his 
work. It all becomes an affectation, a style, one of the novelties 
of our day; and our day suffers from novelties. 

I would say that John Craxton, who is exhibiting at the London 
Gallery, is one of those artists so diligent in his search for a personal 
style that he neglects the pure painter’s quality. He, too, has 
turned to Crete; and his show is given to shepherds, goats, and 
Greek fishermen rendered in that type of Cubism which he has 
adopted. At moments it is effective, but the large-scale work feels 
empty, and indeed is empty not because of lack of subject interest or 
of the organization of the pictures, but more because the paint is 
put on in a manner of uniform dullness. He has that tendency 
of so many contemporary artists to put on flat patches of colour as 
though he were distempering a room. When any painter does 
this a large-scale work betrays him. It is interesting to notice 
how acceptable the same type of modern design is worked out in 
tapestry ; for there is at the Adams Gallery a show of the tapestries 
from the revived Aubusson works by such men as Lurcat and 
Lenormand which seem perfectly satisfying. I incline to the 
theory that it is precisely because the whole surface is made 
interesting by the medium itself, and that the painter who uses 
his actual paint without proper respect for it as a medium courts 
failure. The largest of Craxton’s paintings might well be inter- 
preted into the tapestry medium, and would, I am sure, prove 
successful, for the design and the colour pattern are both interesting. 
One finds so often that the borderline between fascination and 
some degree of boredom lies precisely in this power to put the paint 
on to the canvas in a lively or a dead manner. The Impressionists 
never fail us in this respect, and it may be that many of the 
modernists are in revolt against the temptation of surface charm. 

I believe they are wrong. A visit to any of the big mixed 
exhibitions which tend to occupy the galleries at this time with 
the paintings of hundreds of artists set in juxtaposition will show 


how dangerous this tendency is. At the Leicester Galleries is the 


usual summer Exhibition “‘Artists of Fame and Promise.” One 
noted at once a small “River Landscape’”’ by that fine painter Sir 
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William Nicholson, whose recent death is so great a loss to British 
painting. Every inch of it was fascinating by the mere fact of the 
beauty of the applied paint. This was true, too, of “Canal in 
Chioggia,” by Edward le Bas, of the large Sickert * ‘Lady Teazle’”’ 
and the “Everard Meynell in Fitzroy Street,” by Orpen. It was 
true of a small picture, “Breton Boy,”” by Henry Lamb, who often 
paints too thinly to be satisfying ; and it gave a lovely quality to 
a tiny study, “‘Yellow Rose,’ by his namesake Lynton Lamb—an 
artist ‘of promise,” I assume, for the name is new to me. Against 
this I would set, on this occasion, the “‘Byland Abbey” of John 
Piper, whose work so often thrills me. In this picture he has 
given texture to some large passages in the work by scratching at 
the surface of the paint after he has put it on, and the result is 
just sensuously unpleasant. 

One can pursue the same kind of theme at that regular event, 
the Summer Exhibition at the Redfern. With well over six hundred 
pictures showing there is a generous cross section of contemporary 
British art, much of it extremely typical of the individualities of 
the varied creators. Too often it fails because the modern artist 
is somehow not a painter. There are instances when he is not a 
draughtsman either, when he depends entirely upon some bizarre 
mannerism, adopted from some exotic form of art, and repeated 
as a kind of trade mark. It is not that one discounts individuality 
or a new way of saying things. I personally at this exhibition 
enjoyed a great deal of the work shown: styles as dissimilar as 
the Neo-Pre-Raphaelitism of Tristram Hillier, the Degasesque 
“Visitors,”’ by Geoffrey Tibble ; a fine picture, “‘Snow from Danvers 
Street,”” by Leonard Greaves, that good artist recently killed in a 
car accident in France; “Café Bar,”’ by Victor Pasmore; and 
many others which, however dissimilar, had this in common: that 
the quality of the actual painting was satisfying. This Summer 
Exhibition at the Redfern is invariably well attended, I notice, by 
art students, and wisely so, for here they will encounter practically 
everything going on in the painting of our time. 

I have to confess disappointment at the result of the ‘“‘Open 
Assembly” to which the R.B.A. generously gave their galleries, 
deciding that it would be interesting to see what the young and 
those who had no official claim to exhibit there or elsewhere could 
do. There was an enormous quantitative response, as we would 
expect, and nearly six hundred works were put on exhibition. 
There was little that gave one an authentic thrill ; much that was 
pleasant without being outstanding ; and a great deal which had 
small claim indeed. It is, perhaps, unfair to this large experimental 
show to attempt to deal with it save at length. It were invidious 
to mention names, but Charles J. Johnson’s “Fish for Supper,” a 
sculptured ‘‘Hawk’”’ in walnut by Robert Davis, James L. Brooke’s 
“Autumn Evening at Staithes,” John Strevens’ “Little Girl with 
Doll,”’ and Victor Cardew’s “Pimlico,” a clever amalgamation of 
the styles of John Piper and Henry Moore, caused me to mark my 
catalogue. There is a healthy tendency, however, for these young 
painters (and one writes on the presumption that they are chiefly 
young newcomers) to seek to express themselves by the legitimate 
language of painting rather than by the shock tactics with which 
they would have assailed such an exhibition a few years ago. 


I would hope that equally with attendance at the Redfern show 
they will take the opportunity of seeing exhibitions such as that at 
the Hazlitt Gallery where a quite delightful collection of French 
Impressionist paintings and of English water-colours were gathered. 
Two Utrillo works were exquisite specimens of this artist in a 
romantic, colourful mood rather than his more universally known 
austere one, and I found a portrait by Courbet perfectly satisfying 
in its technical perfection. We do not immediately think of 
Courbet as a portraitist, but this had the qualities of a master 
absolutely in command of his medium and with the power of 
vision of a great artist. There were no tricks, no deliberate search- 
ing for a style, only a painter’s eye and hand at the service of his 
subject. In a word, sincerity ; and it is that which we really seek 
in art, along with the technical power to express it. 


s s S 


One of the exciting art sales of the month has been that of the 
Graham Robertson collection of Blake at Christie’s, and many art 
lovers took the opportunity of seeing these when they were shown 
prior to the sale at the famous rooms. ‘“Perspex’”’ dealt with these 
in the May issue of APoLLo when an exhibition at Bournemouth 
showed the whole collection together for the last time. It is note- 
worthy that a few of the finest of these pictures were bequeathed 
to the nation by the collector, and will go to the Tate Gallery to 
add to our possessions of Blake pictures there. 
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CHALK and CHEESE: PUY and LEGER 


BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


ECENTLY, within the space of a few days, 

I found myself talking to Jean Puy and 
Fernand Léger. Puy was at his exhibition 

at the Galérie Allard and Léger was in his Mont- 
parnasse studio. To see and hear the ideas of 
these two painters, both at the summit of their 
influence as far as the young painters are con- 
cerned, is to feel the enormous breadth and 
diversity of contemporary French aesthetics. Puy, 
content to study light and interpret feeling within 
the bounds of representational art, and Léger, who 
has pursued the abstract to infinity and who, back 
once more to the human form, is still at the fore- 
front of cubism, are when put together a challenge 
to the looker-on. But they are also a synopsis of 
half a century of transition and research in France. 


Puy 

Modern French painting has produced not only 
different styles, but different personalities. Some 
have been persistently in advance, constantly 
changing, and of these the obvious example is 
Picasso. Some have been content to follow, but 
have not been without a certain greatness because 
they have been unafraid to make radical changes 
when a more original mind has suggested them ; 
of these the obvious example is Matisse. But 
some contemporary painters have been obsessed 
with the beauty of that which is permanent, and 
these have found the expression of an individualism 
in the very continuity of thought and execution 
which marks their work. Indeed, continuity 
sometimes carries progress within itself, as for example with 
Bonnard; but rarely. Sometimes, as with Utrillo, it leads to 
a tragic decadence. But sometimes an unchanging, almost 
unprogressing painter has resisted decadence because, without 
being made of the same delicate stuff as Braque or Rouault, he, 
like they, has remained all his life as young and eager as the 
most inspired beginner at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Of such 
is Jean Puy. 

The large exhibition of Puy which was given at the Allard 
was composed of seascapes from Sables d’Olonne, Concarneau, 
Sanary and St-Tropez (Puy is a yachtsman), some superb nude 
studies on mosaic-ish backgrounds and some quiet, sombre 
interiors in the Vuillard manner. Everything, from seascapes to 
still lifes, was typified by careful construction, based chiefly on 
subtly placed perpendicular lines. There is nothing disturbing 
in Puy, yet he could rarely be accused of pandering to charm. 

Puy sums it up himself as: “Repose, contentment and no 
tension. It is not art’s job to depict anxiety. One should paint 
like Renoir, not like Van Gogh. Van Gogh was a reat painter, 
but his pictures are spoiled by his temperament.’ 

I told him Matisse had similar views. 

“And yet, you know,” Puy said, “‘I see anxiety in Matisse’s 
work to-day. One can see the expression of every humour and 
feeling of Matisse’s soul throughout his work. His pictures 
were more friendly in the old days,’’ and Puy reminisces about 
the turn-of-the-century days when he, Matisse, Rouault and 
Manguin exhibited together. 

I asked him if he did not think it legitimate for a painter to 
express his humours through his painting. But Puy nodded. 

“Yes, by a gamma. The beauty of a picture may well be 
the feeling inspired by its colour-grouping, especially when this 
is unconscious and instinctive. Marquet, for instance, seemed 
to me to paint as Baudelaire wrote: that is to say he expressed 
every sort of emotion without ever trying to, and almost against 
his will.’ 

The Impressionist palette of Puy makes one feel that his 
paintings are constructed with light alone. When I asked him 
if that was his principle, he said: ‘I have been asked that before. 
But really, one needs both construction and light to make a 
painting, and they must stand apart as well as together. Light, 
like colour, expresses a phvsical temperament.” 

Puy indicated pictures full of the North African colours and 
Arab carpets which have seized the imagination of French painters 
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Fig. I. Port de Péche by Puy. 

since Delacroix’s day. But with Puy, these orientalisms belong 
to the “temperament,” as he puts it, and are organized into the 
framework of unexotic scenes. For Puy has never been to Africa. 
In fact Puy has ceased even to be a Parisian: since the war he 
has lived at Roanne, and when I asked him why he moved to 
that particular provincial backwater he said: ‘‘Because it’s not sad.” 

Puy, like many continental painters, works in the mornings 
only. “In the afternoon, I can no longer see anything. Ideas 
pass away. ThenI read. Often I read Conrad. You may find 
him a halting writer but he belongs to a period I remember and 
he was an artist: his characters are lovable even when they 
are vicious.” 

Puy is seventy-two and he likes to talk about his contem- 
poraries. Pierre Bonnard, he says, was “‘better before 1914. In 
his modern canvases there was too much red. But what I like 
about Bonnard—what one cannot say about any other painter— 
is that there are never any banalities in his work.” 

I asked him if he remembered Suzanne Valadon, whose recent 
State exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art was very well 
received. 

“She was a fine painter and I liked her exhibition,” 
“But I prefer her son (Maurice Utrillo). 
he is more friendly.”’ 

Then Puy showed me the rest of his paintings. The oldest 
works (for there were a few painted around 1900 in the exhibition) 
bore the influence of Signac and of the XIXth century discoveries 
in Japanese art, but all of them reflected the remarks of Gauguin’s 
friend Arsene Alexandre, who was perhaps the first to “‘discover’’ 
Puy. Alexandre summed Puy’s work up as a “‘mosaic of tones, 
an art of satisfaction.” 

Besson less accurately called it an “‘art of subtle sensibility.” 
Less accurately, because often it ceases to be subtle: frequently 
his view of nature is as brightly coloured and exciting as 
Sérusier’s ; and when Puy tries for a dignified form it is as solid 
as Cézanne’s studies of Madame Cézanne; sometimes his work 
shows the simple but careful taste of a Vuillard, Puy’s nearest 
kindred spirit; at its best it is like Bonnard, for he and Puy 
have sought the same things. Puy is (for me) one of the proofs 
that Bonnard is the greatest painter of our time, and he shows 
how good one can be and yet how far short one can fall of 
Bonnard’s standard. 

Puy has only one surprise for the questioner. 
role in his painting, he says. 


said Puy. 
He is less painter but 


Music has no 
“I was very fond of Wagner once. 





But one has not enough time for more than one 
art. One must concentrate on that every day and 
all day, as far as one can. An art is a profession 
that demands all one’s time, and one must give 
oneself to it entirely. There are exceptions, of 
course. Matisse’s violin taught him a lot. But 
there is one thing that it is impossible to be: 
artist and critic. You have read André Lhite, I 
suppose. When one has finished a book of his, 
one expects something stupendous from his brush. 
One is always disappointed. Lhéte has a certain 
genius but he has given it all to criticism. Nothing 
remains for his painting. 

“I am a contented, even a lazy painter. Some- 
times I try to make the scheme of a picture fit a 
landscape, instead of modifying the landscape to 
the scheme. There is, I know, a sameness in my 
work which has lasted since the close of the last 
century. It is the measure of my happiness. 

“TI think all this cubism is unfriendly.” 


LEGER 

Since the Autumn Salon of 1911, the revolt 
into abstraction automatically brings three names 
to mind: Picasso, Braque and Léger. Picasso 
and Braque became better known abroad, and 
among the buying public generally, because Léger ; 
made it clear early that he was a “‘painter’s painter.” Fig. II 

g. Il. 
Léger remained searching in doctrinaire cubism 
long after Picasso and Braque had left it, and he 
always had at least as many followers in France 
among actual painters. Of the modern French masters, Léger 
has the largest number of pupils—so many that he no longer 
knows the names of all of them. 

Like most painters whose style was born in cubism and has 
evolved towards a high sense of decoration, Léger believes that 
there must now be two entirely different forms of painting: the 
mural and the easel-picture. 

“The difficulty is to find the point of scission, because person- 
ally I believe there must be complete scission,” he told me. 

“It has been said that the easel-picture is finished. I do not 
think so. It has the quality of being a thing complete in itself : 
there is a beauty in that. The mural is obliged to be part of 
the architecture or sculpture-work of a building.” 

Since the figures of workmen began to appear in the new 
Léger paintings, some of the younger school of French critics 
have classed him as a “philosophical” artist. Many of the older 
critics hope to see a new classicism arise out of contemporary 
work and, the wish being father to the thought, they ignore 
almost all Léger’s aims except decoration. I asked him which 
description he preferred—philosophical or decorative. 

“Neither,” he said. ‘‘My art is purely plastic. My paintings 
are never ‘philosophical.’ Sometimes I try to convey the expres- 
sion of our time, but not as a form of what used to be called 
Expressionism, simply as a portrayal of modern machines and 
so on in which I see beauty. It is not a ‘philosophical’ style of 
painting, whatever they mean by that, but it is, if you like, a 
social art. I accept that there can be such a thing as social art, 
so long as it is not controlled and directed. Painting has been 
free since the days of Impressionism: when I paint a mural I 
am willing to listen to the needs of the architect as regards colour 
and lighting, but apart from that, and in all easel-work, I paint 
what I please. 

“But to-day we are undeniably confronting a social revolution, 
and political pressure is becoming acute. Politicians are begin- 
ning to come to us and ask us if we are interested in producing 
an art for the people. Well, I am experimenting. I am, as 
you see, back to the human figure.” 

Léger indicated two canvases in his studio. One was Le 
Cirque, a study of two trapeze artists, one of whom is revolving 
in mid-air against a boldly-coloured roundel which emphasizes 
the turning movement. The other (Fig. II), called Les Loisirs, 
was begun in 1944 in New York and finished in Paris in May this 
year. Léger says of it: ‘‘That is where I am to-day, and as a 
picture it shows as clearly as any the influence America had on 
me during the war years.” 

Léger continued: “Just as the Primitives glorified Christ, 
so we are on the eve of a period when ministries and municipal 
councils will ask us to paint pictures glorifying political virtues. 
How this will be adaptable to art I don’t know. But these paint- 
ings, which will be mostly mural, will not kill the easel-picture. 





APOLLO 





“Les Loisirs,”” by Léger. Dine in New York 1944. Finished 
Paris, May, 1949. 


“T have started to paint ‘social’ pictures, but there are limits 
to what I can do in this field. If I am asked to paint crowds 
singing the Marseillaise I shall say, ‘Ask the young painters. 
Maybe they will be able to do something with such subjects. 
I am too old to adopt ideas entirely foreign to my style.’ ” 

Speaking later of easel-pictures, Léger said: ‘‘They were 
born when the great merchants of Venice asked Titian and 
Veronese to create an art for them. To-day it is the people, 
now educated, who are doing the asking, and our young painters 
enter once again into a sort of craft. It is curious how the wheel 
has turned for them. But they must resist all attempts at direc- 
tion : art must never be a means of propaganda. Ifa government 
insists on educating a people they have the cinema and the radio. 
Art is made for leisure. And the people must raise themselves 
to the level of art: there can be no question of art adapting 
itself to the people’s weaknesses. 

“But it is reasonable to try to interest the people in painting. 
I think I was the first modern French painter to use the objects 
of our time as artists of other centuries used theirs. I use keys, 
compasses, bicycles, straw hats. Why not? 

“Tt should not be very hard to interest the people. Workmen 
are always inventing a new slang. It is a veritable poem. Well, 
painting is the slang whereby painters converse with one another 
and with kindred minds. Why should the two slangs not meet ? 
It is a question of time : when we persuaded the French Govern- 
ment to open the State exhibitions on Sundays there was a queue 
in front of the Giaconda. It was all the ordinary man had ever 
heard of. But something could be done now to teach art to 
children. Their drawings are often very similar to our first 
sketches for a large work. Children could be taught through the 
medium of their own drawings, the aesthetic titbits they create 
as it were by instinct.” 

Léger sums up his position to-day when he says: ‘I have 
abandoned all that is Impressionist or Romantic. All my pictures 
are finished in brushwork and line. I never give the pigment 
an uneven surface, or leave the line open for the imagination to 
fill in, as Braque and Picasso often do. That is why my paintings 
are seen less in private collections. There has always been a 
taste for paintings which leave a possibility for the onlooker to 
supply something of himself. 

“T am a closed painter (je suis un peintre fermé), that is how 
I differ from most others who work on similar themes. The 
works of Cézanne were unfinished, and consequently contem- 
porary painters found a way of moving on from what he had 
created ; Cézanne’s was an incomplete genius, and so we all took 
Cézanne for a master in the beginning. On the other hand 
Renoir, for instance, was a peintre fermé. One can do nothing 
further with his style. 

“T have over fifty pupils and they all think that the abstract 
is finished. Everything has been said in that field, they tell me. 
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CHALK AND CHEESE 


But I tell them that the abstract is an approach towards archi- 
tecture and that one has need of it to create gay things. 

“To-day, there is the social question. There, as I see it, 
lies the core of the current problem in painting. Well, the working 
man is magnificent. He is a hundred times more poetic than 
other men, who are too inhibited. In the 1914 war, I left the 
company of people like Guillaume Apollinaire, Jean Cocteau and 
Max Jacob and I found myself among men who in civil life had 
been navvies. It was a handsome contrast for all that. It gave 
me a new look at things.” 

I asked him if he thought that painters would tend now to 
return to representational art, there to utilize what has been 
learnt in the cubism period. Léger said yes, and added that it 
was America that had finally brought him personally back from 
the pure abstract. 

“T painted in America better than I had ever painted before,” 
says Léger, lover of machines, and he showed me photographs 
of his American canvases—compositions piled high with canned 
goods, ranch-house planks, farm tools and bicycles. 

“There is poetry in the machine age of America,” he said. 

Just as Puy is the contented artist for whom the maturer 
Bonnard was “‘too red,’’ so conversely Léger is the bluff, jovial 
craftsman-painter with the feeling of future ages to stimulate his 
nerves. Not unnaturally there is a certain melancholy in his 
social pictures, but they show a superb sense of composition, 
and his other work, like the Composition aux Trois Soeurs, painted 
this year, demonstrates his disciplined but fluid line. 

He is credited with having once said: ‘A work painted like 
a railway wagon possesses in its flesh a precious flavour, that of 
an object well manufactured and completely fulfilling its purpose.”’ 

To-day the demand in Europe and America for Léger murals 
is so great that Léger paints many of them in small dimensions 
on the easel and lets his best pupils copy them at mural size. 
Thus the idea and the signature are Léger’s, but the execution 
is often the work of others. 

But the demand was not always so great. In the early days, 
when Léger rejected the third dimension, and opposed any sense 
of relief or graduating planes in a picture, only fellow-painters 
believed in him. Those were poor days. 

“Tiens !” said Léger as he turned over a photograph of a 
painting recently admitted to a famous Dutch museum, “I did 
that before the 1914 war, and I had to stop painting it twice in 
order to sell the stretcher to the rag-and-bone man. He gave 
me three francs each time and it fed me for four days.’ 


MILESTONES OF AMERICAN PAINTING. By FREDERICK 
S. WicHt. Max Parrish & Co. Ltd. 1 guinea. ( Review.) 
Mr. Wight and Mr. Goodrich give a competent historical 

outline of the near past of American painting, that is, of the first 
half of the XXth century (always a difficult period to see in 
perspective) ; there is a page of critical appreciation of each of the 
fifty artists whose work is illustrated. In the complex of races 
which make up the population of the United States, it is natural 
that there should be a large proportion of European names. 
Among those of recent German descent (or recent arrivals from 
Germany), there are George Grosz, Adolph Gottlieb, Karl Zeibz, 
Walter Stumpfig. There is also a contingent from Russia, 
Eugene Berman, Morris Kantor, Ben Shahn, Max Weber, Paul 
Tchelitchew, a single arrival from Naples (Rico Lebrun). Besides 
this foreign admixture European influence has played a significant 
part in artists’ education during their formative years. For 
instance, Abraham Rattner “‘has lived long in Paris, and draws 
on Picasso for his abstract forms and on Rouault for his human 
and moral interest’ ; Lyonel Feininger, who went to Europe at 
the age of sixteen, passed most of his life in Europe, chiefly in 
Germany ; Walt Kuhn “assimilated the influences of Cézanne, 
Monet and Derain” ; Max Weber was for four years from 1905, 
“in the middle of the art stream’”’ of Paris. Karl Zeibz studied in 
Munich, and shows the influence of XXth century art. The 
exception, George Bellairs, described as “the perfect embodiment 
of the American realist’s robust ideal,’”” remained outside the 
sphere of European influence. ‘‘He never went abroad and made 
a virtue of it.”” The illustration of his work shows a scene of 
melodramatic journalism. If the influence of France, and to a 
lesser extent of Germany, is eliminated, the original contribution 
to the visual arts of the United States does not add up to much, 
and the notice on the jacket that the United States has during 
the present century ‘“‘fostered a brilliant, varied and ag ee 
remarkable group of painters,”’ is an overstatement. The boo 

is well illustrated with twelve colour plates and thirty-eight in 

black and white. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
31. The Diplomatic Bag 


QUALLY with the politically-minded those whose concern 

is mainly with affairs of culture might well upon occasions 

browse in the columns of Hansard and note what strange 
things are said and done in her name at Westminster. The 
revelations are usually to be found under the heading “Oral 
Questions,” for it is then that the House turns from considerations 
of high affairs of state and finance to the truly democratic minutiz 
of some chance injustice to an old lady at Wood Green or the alleged 
lowering of the quality of bull’s-eyes at Brent. It is, indeed, the 
fine quality of our democracy that not two peppermints are sold 
for a farthing but the Mother of Parliaments heedeth. 

At Question Time it is, therefore, that the fine vigilance of those 
who care is voiced on behalf of such matters as the design of railway 
refreshment bars, the preservation and accessibility of ancient 
monuments, the upkeep of national art treasures, the right of free 
entrance to the Tate Gallery, and so forth. All these matters 
were, in fact, raised during one recent week ; and the Ministers 
concerned had to give an account of their stewardship, or evade 
that rendering with customary Parliamentary skill. 

The answers to one question raised might well come as a surprise 
to many of us. Vernon Bartlett, that indefatigable internationalist, 
asked the Minister of Works whether he was aware that “many 
British Embassies and Legations are without examples of works of 
British Art, and whether he would give our diplomatic represent- 
atives greater facilities for selecting works of art suitable for the 
decoration of their Embassies or Legations.”” Whereupon Mr. 
Key replied that ‘‘numbers of pictures have been lent by the Trustees 
of the National and Tate Galleries, and the Tate have recently 
offered a considerable number.’’ Official figures later put the 
casualties at 329. He went on to say that he had “‘a small annual 
sum for purchases” at his disposal, that some private owners had 
generously provided pictures, and that he would welcome further 
offers for this purpose. 

Subsequently in the brief debate he mentioned ‘‘seventy-five 
pictures offered by the Tate at present under consideration for 
allocation to various Embassies.’”’ At this juncture Col. Nicholson 
asked in a horrified voice: ‘“‘Are we to understand from the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman’s reply that he does not propose to take any 
additional steps to meet this great need ?” 

The debate drifted to the correspondence columns of The Times, 
where Geoffrey Grigson raised the issue that these pictures were 
in our galleries for the sake of the public and for students, and 
that this policy of sending them off as part of the furniture of 
remote legations was a very dubious benefit to those for whom the 
pictures were intended, and to whom they really belong. 

What pictures are thus being sent into exile? Are they good 
pictures? Because, if so, we might with advantage exhibit them 
here or on loan to our often starved Provincial Galleries. Are 
they mediocre or bad pictures? Then, maybe, they will not be 
any great advertisement for British Art in South America or Turkey. 
At least we had better know which pictures are upholding or 
damning our reputation in these ambassadorial outposts. 

In one letter Mr. Bartlett tentatively suggests that “‘even among 
the Chantrey pictures there are several which would at least be 
decorative in embassies and legations’”; but I can hardly think 
this will be an acceptable solution to Mr. Grigson, who would 
anticipate a rupture of diplomatic relations with any country so 
treated, and would doubt whether any ambassador would consent 
to live in the same house with Dicksee’s ‘‘Harmony.” 

Nor does that ‘‘small annual sum for purchases” sound a very 
hopeful solution, for one cannot buy many representatively fine 
pictures for a ‘‘small sum,’’ although perhaps the term has a 
different connotation in Ministerial circles than in those of the 
private person. There is the solution of the generous loans, and 
some owners may feel that their precious possessions are safer in 
Buenos Aires than in their own unheated ducal homes. At all 
events we gladly pass on the Minister’s invitation to our collector- 
readers. 

Meantime a wary eye might be kept upon the various Trustees 
of our National Pictures. One knows the enervating atmosphere 
of ambassadorial entertainment, and the persuasive genius inherent 
in the ambassadorial function. Add to these the urbane goodwill 
of Mr. Bartlett and the terror and pity of Col. Nicholson, and no 
British picture will be safe on the walls of the galleries intended 
to house them. 








A GOLD CHARLES II POCKET 
CUTLERY SET AND THREE 
GOLD TRIFID SPOONS 


By 


Norman Gask 


the wealthy, when travelling, carried their own 

table cutlery in small portable cases, guests even 
taking their own when invited to a feast. Queen 
Elizabeth, for example, on her Progresses, carried 
on her person a gold “foulden spone’’ (folding 
spoon) and Bonnie Prince Charlie, during his five 
months’ wanderings after the Battle of Culloden, 
had with him an engraved two-piece silver trifid 
spoon in a black shagreen case. 

I am able to give the first pictures and description 
of a charming little gold Charles II pocket travelling 
set of cutlery, the property of a private collector, 
which has come to light and is of exceptional 
interest as it is believed to be the only gold one 
of its kind surviving. 

The set is illustrated in Fig. I and the caption 
describes the pieces. 

All seven items fit snugly into a slotted and 
recessed black shagreen case, enriched with geometric 
gold pellet decoration, intended to be carried in 
the pocket. Both set and case are in remarkably 
good preservation. 

The fork bears on one shoulder the almost 
microscopic mark TE conjoined. There are appar- 
ently no other marks on the set. 

The case and contents date from circa 1670. 


I: Tudor and Stuart times, kings, nobles and 


Fig. II (below). Gold trifid spoon, with full London marks 
for 1681. Maker’s mark, RB in shield, cinquefoil below. 





Fig. III (below). Gold trifid spoon, c. 1690. Mark IP, rose 
below in heart-shaped shield (Bruford). 



















































































Gold spoon with trifid top and rat-tail bowl, 4} in. 
Gold trifid-top four-pronged fork, 4} in. 
slipped-in-the-stalk knife with steel blade terminating in a 
Gothic arch, 4} in. Gold toothpick, 1} in. Gold so-called 
earpick, 14 in. Two gold hollow cylinders, or mounts 
(? quill-holders) with finial tops, 1 in. 


The total weight of the gold is approximately 2 oz. 5 dwt. 
A number of “spones of gold” is recorded in Henry 
VIII's Jewel-Book; there are also references to them in 
ancient wills, in inventories and other documents, e.g. : 
1296. ix coclear’ auri (Wardrobe Accounts 
24 Edw. I). 

1300. 7 coclear’ auri 
28 Edw. I). 

1527- a spone of golde with a rose and pomegranat 
ae (Inventory of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond). 
[Camden Society Trans.] 

Until about fifteen years ago no early English gold 
spoon was known to be in existence. In July, 1935, 
however, a Charles II gold trifid spoon, with full London 
marks for 1681, caused a mild sensation when put up to 
auction at Sotheby’s and acquired by Crichton. This 
spoon bore the maker’s mark RB in shield, cinquefoil 
below. It was 5} in. long and weighed 1 oz. 4 dwt. 
18 gr. As will be seen from the illustration (Fig. II), 
the bowl bore no rat-tail but, instead, the small pointed 
tongue which was characteristic of the English silver spoon 
from the early days of the XVth century and before right 
up to about the 1660’s. This reversion to the ancient 
tongue is often noticed on James II trifids. The back of 
the bowl of this spoon was finely engraved with armorials. 
The sale catalogue, in describing it, stated : 

“The discovery of an early English spoon in wrought 
gold is a matter of great interest . . . hitherto no single 
example has been known to have survived.” 

Another gold trifid spoon, 4} in. long, the rat-tail 
bordered with engraved leaf ornament, was acquired by 
Brufords of Exeter recently. It was ascribed to circa 
1690 and was struck once on the back of the stem with 
the mark IP, rose below, in a heart-shaped shield. The 
same mark appears as the maker’s mark of John Phillips 
of Dublin on a communion flagon of 1680-1 in Jacksons’ 
English Goldsmiths and Their Marks. The spoon is shown 
in Fig. III. 


(Wardrobe Accounts 
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A COLLECTOR’S HOME 


Lench Court one is impressed with the wealth of ancient 

panelling and the good taste shown in the placing of choice 
collector pieces. Although the collection is of some size there 
is no appearance of over abundance or of severe museum-like 
arrangements for displaying them. The rooms have the air of 
homely occupancy and if there is a problem of how to furnish 
and live with antiques here it finds a solution. The illustration 
below gives an excellent idea of comfort of a great Elizabethan 
four-poster in oak, the left-hand pillar is larger than its opposite 
number and with a knop 29 inches in circumference ; the magnifi- 
cent design of bedspread, side-curtains and pelmet is an exact 
copy of a period piece. The seven years work which was put 
into the set is well rewarded by the highly decorative effect it 
gives to the furnishing. At the foot of the four-poster is a Stuart 
walnut day bed, in the window a two-tier Queen Anne serpentine 
dressing mirror and other interesting pieces. 


Ptexet Court one the rooms and passages of Rous 


‘ 
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PART II 


On the right is a rare bar- 
ometer hanging on carved 
oak panelling inscribed 
“John Hiallifax, Barnsley. 
Invt. et fecit 1710." The 
walnut case is an elaborate 
one, 49 inches high, and is 
topped with a hood. 





(Left) 
Large powder 
blue rose- water 
ewer and bowl. 


(Right) 
Longton Hall 
figure of Samson 
and the Lion, on 
the original base. 





BY LEONARD T. BRIDELL 








APOLLO 


In the drawing room illustrated below in the centre is a 
William and Mary marquetry table in walnut with a folding top; 
on it are two Red Anchor Chelsea figures, Boy on a Seal and 
Boy on a Dolphin (visitors to the World’s End exhibition of 
Old Chelsea of May, 1948, will have seen these two pieceson show); 
the clock between is averysmall XVIIth century bracket clock ina 
walnut case by Henry Jones and the long-case clock in the corner 
is by Sam Watson, circa 1695, in burr walnut with a grande 
sonnerie movement. Watson was admitted to the Clockmakers 
Company in 1692 ; there is a record of the year 1682 that he made 
and sold a clock to the King ‘‘which shows the rising and the 
setting of the sun and many other motions.’”’” Amongst the array 
of Dr. Wall Worcester blue scale on the mantelpiece is a garniture 
of four vases and a plate which might well be thought to be 
Worcester but which are in fact Bow; the decoration of the 


is covered with a bluish glaze; the plate although Bow bears 
the Worcester mark of the fretted square and a gold anchor 
and dagger mark in addition. The spinet on the left is not later 
than Queen Anne and may be William and Mary; the stand is 
original, possibly 1680; the quills are still in position and the wood 
is a fine mellow walnut. In this room there is a store of other 
specimens to covet, including a ceramic portrait of Baxter in 
Barr’s Worcester, two rare Worcester peach cups similar to 
those in the Stillitz collection in Chicago, a cup and saucer from 
the Bodenham service, a Champion Bristol coffee pot and cover 
bearing the arms of Ludlow of Camden, a specimen of the Chough 
service and many other good pieces of Worcester, Bow, Chelsea, 
Longton Hall, Cookworthy Plymouth, and a rare set of Battersea 
enamel candlesticks. The reproduction below is of a William 
and Mary piquet table in walnut with seaweed marquetry, the 





vases is coarse compared with Worcester and the heavier paste top measuring 18 inches by 16 inches. 


ACE 





Left 
a =. (Below) A rare oblong dish 10 inches long with ruby 
unmarked ground. 
pieces ; 
powder blue 
background 
and 
decorated 


Donaldson. 
The larger 
panels 
depict 
English 
musicians 
and on the 
smaller are 
insects. 
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A COLLECTOR’S 





A most endearing bird is shown here—a golden 

pheasant figured in coloured beadwork on wire 

foundation made or constructed in the Stuart 

period. In the full sunlight it is to be seen at 
its scintillating best. 


A dome top Queen Anne bureau cabinet in walnut is shown 


above. In the background can be seen some of the ancient 
panelling spared from removal across the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The contents of the cabinet, the oblong dish, 
the Longton Hall group and other ceramics, are illustrated 
earlier in these pages; finally there is reproduced a canted 
Jacobean buffet in oak in the fine state of preservation which 
runs throughout the whole of the collection at Rous Lench 
Court. 


There is much else in this comprehensive collection about which 
there is little space left to write. It is rich in ceramics, furniture 
and clocks. Amongst the latter which have not previously been 
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mentioned is a short-case clock in early marquetry, reminiscent 
of Nonsuch chests, by Joseph Knibb; another by Dan Quare, 
marquetry in walnut; a bracket clock in an ebony case enriched 
with ormolu mounts by Thomas Lozano of London, 1700-1715. 
An almost identical clock is in the Metropolitan Museum oi 


New York. A piece of furniture which must claim mention is a 
dainty small Jacobean dresser in oak, 4 feet 6 inches wide, also 
a Queen Anne walnut tallboy with herring- -bone inlay. 

The collection as a whole, tastefully displayed in the particular 
charm of its treasure house, emphasises the care and labour 
which has brought all this past craftsmanship together under 
one roof and its possession must be very rewarding indeed to 
its owner, Mr. F. F. Burn, who was incorrectly named as F. W. 
Burn in the first part of this review. 

The dish by Wm. Talor, illustrated on page 14 in the July 
issue, is circa 1700 and not circa 1740 as given in the caption. 
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CHATER COLLECTION 

Thanks to the perspicacity of a private collector, the loss of 
the Chater Collection is less disturbing than reported. Mr. G. 
Sayer, of Wimbledon, writes that he has a comprehensive 
collection of early prints of Hong Kong, Macae and the first 
China War, the accumulation of twenty years collecting, which 
compares well with that of Sir Paul Chater. Mr. Sayer says that 
although his collection does not include some half-dozen in the 
Chater, he has got several, including a set of twelve early topo- 
graphical prints of Hong Kong, which somehow eluded Sir Paul’s 
long purse. 


S S S 
Sir, 

At the invitation of the Executors, I have undertaken the 
writing and editing of the Life and Letters of the late Sir William 
Rothenstein. I shall be glad to hear of any paintings, drawings, 
letters or other material that should be recorded in the prepara- 
tion of this historically most important work. 

Letters and MSS. will be copied and returned by registered 
post; and a catalogue in acknowledgement of all sources of 
information will be published. 

Yours faithfully, 
Kenneth Romney Towndrow, 
Threals Lane Studio, 
West Chiltington Common, Sussex. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 





CELLINI RECONSIDERED 


HE Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna has sent to 

England what is without doubt the most magnificent 

collection of examples of the goldsmiths’ art in existence. 
The various art journals published in this country, still hampered 
by inadequate supply of paper, have printed only perfunctory 
references to the unequalled display in the Tate Gallery of these 
objects. My initial surprise was tempered after a little thought 
about the problems one would have to face in discussing this 
collection. Such things are all too rare in this country, and 
unfortunately art historians, not because of any intellectual 
sluggishness, do not succeed in looking very much beyond the 
bounds of their own national collections. The prestige conscious 
Tudor dynasty must have acquired such objects for their side- 
boards and buffets, but what they had was all sold by Charles I 
in order to raise funds in the early days of the Civil Wars. They 
were, moreover, sold in Holland and left the country for ever. 
The Wallace Collection has a few rock-crystals ; the Waddesdon 
Bequest, now suffering severely through its enforced confinement 
in only a proportion of the space it requires in the Edward VII 
Gallery of the British Museum, has a more important series, 
but on the whole the National Collections are poorly off. It 
is to be hoped that the Vienna exhibition may inspire an interest 
amongst those collectors who can afford to indulge a taste for 
such things. Cups of agate, of rock-crystal and of lapis-lazuli 
are certainly to be found in the London antique shops, and to 
share the taste of the Renaissance Princes is no small achievement. 

Amongst the never-ending variety of materials and techniques 
represented in the Vienna Collection, it is difficult to choose the 
most beautiful object. One can, however, without further ado 
decide which is the most famous: it is the Cellini salt, which, 
though made for the French king Francis I, was presented by 
Charles IX in 1570 to the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol and so 
became Habsburg property. In spite of its fame, I cannot help 
feeling that there are very definite faults, not in its execution but 
in its design. The design was strongly influenced by Cellini’s 
interest in contemporary humanistic ideals, which called for a 
more or less elaborate allegorical or philosophical plan as a foun- 
dation for works of art, whereas we should now find sufficient 
foundation in the will of the artist to create. The symbolism 
that underlies the design has, for instance, determined - the 
position and relationship of the two main figures, representing 
the Sea and the Earth respectively. These figures sit in a position 
of discomfort so apparent that it communicates itself to the 
spectator. While the male figure is fairly secure, Earth is, it 
appears, on the point of falling over backwards. I have heard 
it suggested that Cellini may have had difficulties in casting this 
figure, and that the torso sank back slightly in the process. In 
fact the figures are made from plates, embossed and then joined 
up the seams. Only some of the smaller details, such as the 
fingers, are cast. Cellini must therefore have intended this pose 
and found it satisfactory. A second criticism, which is not without 
justification, may be directed against the conception of Earth. 
Though recognisably female, I can think of few figures which give 
less idea of the delicate charm of the feminine form. In the Memoirs 
he speaks of this figure as “‘the most elegant and beautiful I could 
conceive,”’ but in fact the head has a hardness and sharpness of 
outline that positively repel. Though Cellini first designed the 
salt while he was living in Rome under the protection of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, he actually executed it in Paris, and he 
seems to have been influenced while there by the ideals of beauty 
of the school of French and Italian artists, who were working 
for the King of France at his chateau of Fontainebleau. The 
long limbs and Grecian profile, associated with the sculpture 
of this school, are well represented in this figure. The remote 
and inhuman expression of the figure lends it a monumental 
quality that seems out of place in so delicate and lovely an example 
of the goldsmiths’ art. 

With their superb disregard for trifling considerations such as 
function, the Vienna treasures provide a splendid relief from the 
austere standards of taste which are imposed upon us by economic 
necessity. It is remarkable that, instead of striving to escape 
from this bondage, we seem proudly to wear our chains and to 
look with suspicion upon any work of art that does not at the same 
time fulfil some apparent function. These reflections were forced 
upon me after overhearing a number of comments from visitors 
to the Vienna Art Treasures Exhibition, who were evidently 
unable to free themselves from the dreary obsession of moderh 
society with maximum functional efficiency and could not achieve 
an objective view of these objects. It is, however, true that a 
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certain effort of adjustment is necessary before one can enjoy 
some of the extremes of German Mannerist art, which are included 
amongst the Vienna Exhibition. I am thinking not so much of 
the creations of the Rudolphine Court Workshop at Prague as of 
those of the Augsburg, Dresden and Niirnberg goldsmiths of 
the second half of the XVIth century. The German spirit has 
always manifested a particular delight in the grotesque and the 
fantastic, and during the second half of the XVIth century, when 
the wealth and desire for luxury of the German Princes was at 
its height, conditions were eminently favourable for the develop- 
ment of a style which knew no limitations other than those imposed 
by the materials used. 

The ewer and rosewater dish of silver at the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair illustrated a similar phase in English goldsmiths’ art. The 
ewer bears the London hall-mark for 1554, and represents there- 
fore an earlier stage of development than much of the Vienna 
treasure. It is also, of course, executed in silver-gilt, whereas 
much of the Vienna goldsmiths’ work is of pure gold. I spoke 
of it above as representing English goldsmiths’ work and it is 
unquestionably the work of an English goldsmith, but the design 
is just as certainly derived from one of the pattern-books published 
by German engravers during the second quarter of the XVIth 
century, e.g. Hans Brosamer or the versatile Virgil Solis. The 
design of its handle is of a fantasy that compares with the extremes 
of the Germans : a human head and human body with lion’s paws 
forms its upper half ; the lower half is in the form of a bird’s 
leg and claw, and the point of union of the two parts is covered 
by a grotesque mask. In his delight at combining these peculiar 
elements into one single member, the goldsmith has almost 
forgotten to deal with the problem of relating the form of the 
handle to the profile of the ewer. A somewhat similar difficulty 
has been encountered in the spout, which is also of semi-human, 
semi-animal form. It took one hundred and fifty years before 
the English silversmith could employ these florid Renaissance 
forms without losing his sense of proportion. There was at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair a silver-gilt ewer by David Willaume with 
London hall-mark for 1700 with caryatid handle and mask spout 
which combined splendour with complete appropriateness of 
ornament. 
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“One morning, some years before the war, I found myself in 
Colombo ; to escape from sapphires and rubies which I could not 
buy, I went to the Museum. In the first gallery I found a Buddhist 
sculpture of a beauty of which I was totally unprepared. It was 
a morning of enchantment, consecrated to the fabulous, and it 
ended in a fashion no less unexpected as its beginnings.”” Another 
gallery was “given over to furniture of European XVIIIth style 
and inspiration but carried out in a wood I had never seen before.’’ 
This was Mr. Harcourt-Smith’s introduction to calamander wood 
which he discusses in Apollo Annual along with furniture made of 
coramandel, marble and zebra wood. 

About black and white penwork decoration on furniture of the 
early XIXth century, Mr. Roy Alderson quotes from the Repository 
of December, 1815, ‘“The talent for drawing cultivated by ladies 
of high rank . . . enabled them to decorate fashionable furniture 

- and it loses nothing in comparison with the work of the very 
clever professional artists.” Mr. Roy Alderson’s contribution 
illustrates designs of this little-known decoration. 

Of portrait painting, Professor Bodkin explains ‘that art func- 
tions in a real if mysterious way, as a work of co-operation, the 
true artist is always aware that he must discover or educate recipients 
capable of receiving his offerings. With a sitter, not of his own 
choosing, the difficulties are often intolerable and co-operation is 
threefold and not dual. The artist has not only to consider himself 
and impartial spectators, but he has to win approval of the sitter 
and his friends, and he cannot be blamed if he considers three a 
crowd if not an illegal assembly.” 

Chinese snuff bottles, discussed by Mr. William S. Weeden, 

“are intimate pieces, to be handled, indeed fondled . . . a part 
of the delight of a fine snuff bottle lies . . . in its coolness to the 
hand and its finger holds. They should first of all handle easily. 
without danger of slipping, eccentrically shaped bottles should 
accommodate themselves to the left hand . . . those of symmetrical 
form must fit snugly into the palm or into the fingers.” 

Other subjects discussed are scroll salts, Paul de Lamerie’s 
church plate, the Damascus blade “‘curved and which can cut 
through a silk scarf or cushion in mid-air, the total knowledge 
possessed by the average intelligent Englishman,” and a large 
number on ceramics. 

APOLLO ANNUAL, 21/- ($4). 
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THE UPHOLSTERY OF CHAIRS 


(LATE XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES) 


Commonwealth period there was a development at this time 

of stuffing of the seat and back of chairs and settees. In the 
cases where the back was padded, the covering was often folded 
over the back panel, so that it could be seen on both back and 
front. A favourite covering was stout hide or decorated leather, 
which was fixed to the framework by brass-headed nails, arranged 
in one or more rows. When the padding requires stuffing, it 
should be kept low. Besides plain hide, stamped and gilded 
leather, gay in colour, and generally imported from Spain or 
Holland, was fashionable, but the surface decoration and gilding 
did not stand the friction, especially on the seat. With the 
restoration of the monarchy, silk and velvet was introduced in 


1k: spite of what has been described as the austerity of the 





Walnut armchair with 
Early Georgian. 


Fig. I. 
drop-in seat. 


mattress-like seat. 


palaces and great houses, and the cost of these imported materials 
and the fringes that edged them was high. In the accounts of 
furnishing Hampton Court Palace in 1699, the “rich Genoa 
velvet covers and tufted and twisted silk fringe’ for two elbow 
chairs amounted to £31, while the chairs themselves cost only 
£2 10s. The rich and heavy fringes were used both on the back 
and seat frame. Fringing in its original condition is a rarity, as 

the fringes early wore out and became detached. In the reign 
of William III a new trimming was introduced from France 
(which was the source of new fashions from the late XVIIth 
century onwards) which consisted of a broad braid or galloon of 
silk, or silk and metal mixture, which was carried round the 
upholstered portions, sometimes producing panel effects. The 
junction of textile covering and framework presents a problem. 
This was solved in the case of the seat by the loose padded seat 
on a light, wooden frame which dropped into a rebated frame 
reinforced by blocks at the angles. This convenient seat, which 
continued in use until about 1775, allowed the covering to be 
replaced without the aid of the upholsterer. On the underside 
of the frame webbing was stitched and covered with horse hair 
and wool. The early Georgian armchair (Fig. I) shows the right 
level of a stuffed drop-in seat, which allows the moulding at the 
base of the splat to be seen. In the mahogany chair (Fig. II) 
the square padded seat is too high, and obscures the lower part 
of the splat. Stuffing over the seat rail was also in use in the 
early Georgian period and is illustrated in the Director (1754 and 
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Fig. II. Mahogany armchair with 
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1762) and in Manwaring’s Cabinet and Chair Maker’s Real Friend 
and Companion (1765). The covering was usually held in position 
by close nailing, in one or two rows, and in the Director we are 
told that nailing was sometimes “‘done to imitate fretwork.’’ 
Close-nailing is also figured in certain plates of seat-furniture in 
Sheraton’s Drawing Book (1791-94). 

Buttoned down (capitonné) padded coverings were in fashion 
during the second half of the XVIIIth century, and are indicated 
in the Cabinet and Chair Maker's Real Friend and Companion 
(1765) and this method had the advantage of keeping the stuffing 
firmly in its place. 

Stuffing and fringing becomes of major importance during 
the last years of the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries. In 





Circa 1760. 


Fig. III. Upholstered single chair 


with shield back, the covering 
finished with a narrow gimp. 
Circa 1780. 


the Cabinet Dictionary (1803) the stuffing of the ‘Grecian sofas” 
illustrated is described as “‘the chief difficulty in their execution.” 
When a neat practical finish was required, a narrow gimp or 
braid was used (Fig. III) ; and in ‘‘French” types of furniture, 
such as chaises-longues illustrated in the Drawing Book (1791-4), 
deep graduated fringes are attached to festoons beneath the seat 
rail. In the Cabinet Dictionary a brass bead is recommended to 
hide the tacks. 

Leather was frequently used for covering dining and writing 
chairs ; Russia leather chairs are advertised in 1708 and fine red 
Morocco leather chairs in 1712. The correct finish to these 
chairs is close nailing, either in rows, or in a simple pattern. A 
reading chair at Walmer Castle, dating from the early years of 
George I’s reign, is leather covered, and also a large set of chairs 
made in 1749 for the Treasury, which retain their original black 
leather covers. 

During the classical revival in the early XIXth century, a 
mattress-like stuffed seat, sometimes four inches in projection, 
appears on chairs, stools and sofas. 


APOLLO ANNUAL, 1949. Companion to 1948 Annual, 
£1 1s. Newsagents or bookshops or from Publisher, 10 Vigo St., 
Regent St., London, W.1. 











CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


FURNITURE—PART IL. 


OMESTIC furniture of the Middle Ages, when orna- 
D mented, was inspired by church architecture. The 
stream of Gothic inspiration was kept flowing clearly 
by the ecclesiastic tie to Europe, due to the supremacy of the 
Catholic church, plus the fact that the Angevin kings ruled a 
large part of France. That little furniture has survived is not 
surprising when account is taken of the simple needs in the 
majority of homes, the small population of England, and the 
troubles which afflicted the country. It is generally estimated 
that at the time of the Conquest there were only about 1} million 
people in England, that by 1349 the number had risen to 3} or 
4 million, but that the Black Death in that year lowered the 
figure to 2} million. As by then the Hundred Years War had 
already commenced and raged until 1453 and two years later the 
Wars of the Roses commenced, the later Middle Ages were not 
conducive to the evolution of a national style of furniture. 
Trevelyan, in his History of England, has described the mid- 
XVth century in England as ‘‘an age of litigation tempered by 
housebreaking,”’ and it is not surprising that it was left to the 
XVIth century to evolve the first English national style in furniture. 
Nevertheless, the Middle Ages were a period of great progress, 
and domestic life, though crude, lacked neither colourful back- 
ground nor some degree of comfort. What has survived of 
furnishing is mostly only the bones. The flesh was the colour 
which decorated woodwork and walls, whilst the cushions, with 
bright woven covers, and the hangings, must have made interiors 
far less austere than is generally imagined. 

The Hundred Years War, though it caused lawlessness at 
home, contributed to the household colour and comfort, because 
it brought to England Flemish refugee weavers who, by intro- 
ducing fine weaving, gave us cloth supremacy and increased our 
wealth by substituting export of cloth for export of raw wool. 

If the Tudor century largely built up the modern structure 
of England, the three and a half centuries which preceded it laid 
the firm foundations. During that time, the thatched wooden 
huts and wattle and daub hovels, overawed by stone castles, 
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Fig. III. An aumbry with Gothic traceried ventilation 
panels and two drawers. By courtesy of Mr. R. W. 
Symonds. 
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Circa 1500—1550 


OF SOME ENGLISH OAK 
BY EDWARD H. PINTO 
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RADIAL SECTION 


TRANSVERSE 
SECTION 


HEART WOOD 


Fig. I (above). Log section, showing different 
methods of cutting to give figured oak. 


Fig. II (below). The construction of the tree and 
the natural lines of cleavage along the medullary rays. 


gradually gave way to mediaeval villages with moated stone 
manors and increasing numbers of timber-framed houses. The 
signing of Magna Carta and the emancipation of the villeins 
were great landmarks, and if the legal reforms of Henry II had 
the ulterior motive of filling the Royal Exchequer, they never- 
theless gave us the jury system which by the XVth century had 
developed on modern lines. 

Parliaments and universities were both the invention of the 
Middle Ages and during them learning was gradually taken out 
of the Cloisters and Cathedral Chapters. From the point of 
view of domestic arts and crafts, the great tragedy of the Middle 
Ages was the preoccupation of Kings of England with their 
Continental possessions. 

As Trevelyan sums it up: “The mediaeval system passed 
away, not by chance or by the whim of a King impatient to be 
divorced, but on account of profound changes in the habits of 
the English people, most of which we have seen already at work 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. The emancipation 
of the villeins ; the growth of London; the rise of educated and 
active-minded middle classes; the spread of cloth manufacture 
and other trading activities outside the chartered towns; the 
unifying effect of the Common Law, the royal administration 
and the national Parliament; the national pride engendered by 
the Hundred Years War and the democratic triumphs of the 
English archer over the mounted aristocrat ; the adoption of the 
English language by the educated classes; the invention of the 
cannon to shatter the nobles’ stronghold, and of the printing- 
press to undermine the churchman’s monopoly of learning ; the 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN OF SOME ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE 


studies of the Renaissance, which on the one hand 
set religion in the light of a scholarly examination 
of the Scriptures, and on the other revealed in 
Ancient Greece and Rome ideals unknown to 
mediaeval Christendom; the discovery of the 
ocean trade routes and of the New World, which 
had held no place in the intellectual outlook or 
commercial habits of any former age—all these 
changes, spiritual and material, combined to dis- 
solve the fabric of mediaeval society in England.” 

The great achievement of the three generations 
of Tudors was that they cut adrift Continental 
entanglements and gave England internal security 
and cheap government. They had no standing 
army and no central bureaucracy and with the 
exception of Mary, they ruled through the popular 
approval of the majority of their subjects and largely 
relied on the services of unpaid country gentlemen 
who they appointed Justices of the Peace. In fact 
they created the ideal conditions of prosperity and 
enterprise in which commerce and all the arts 
flourish and in which a nation absorbs ideas from 
many sources and welds them into a national style. 
The last few years of the XVth century witnessed 
the decay of pure Gothic ornament on furniture 
and panelling. The varied forms of linenfold 
became increasingly popular but were gradually 
used in conjunction with floral and foliage motifs, 
Romayne heads in medallions, candelabra, vases, 
scrolls, grotesques and other Renaissance motifs. Furniture 
ornament during this transitional period of the first half of the 
XVIth century in England was doubtless influenced by Henry 
VIIth’s long exile in France before winning the English throne. 
He had seen the growth of the Renaissance in France and on his 
return he commenced the importation of Burgundian and Italian 
workmen to England, a policy which was continued by Henry 
VIII and Wolsey. 

Furniture of the first half of the XVIth century is interesting 
historically but so few authentic pieces are left outside museums 
that the chance of acquiring any is remote unless price is of little 











Fig. V. Portion of the same chest enlarged, showing 
the draw-pin fixing of the joints and details of the mould- 


ings and their junctions. By courtesy of Mr. R. W. 
Symonds. 


Fig. IV. A fine quality linenfold panelled chest. 
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By courtesy 
of Mr. R. W. Symonds. 


concern. Although traces of the carpenter lingered in furniture 
construction for another hundred years, the main construction of 
the period is essentially that of the joiner employing frame and 
panel, assembled dry without glue. This excellent type of 
framing is known to-day as draw-pin construction because the 
rails are tenoned into the mortices of stiles or posts and secured 
by draw-pins or dowels, the end sections of which show on the 
surfaces. The holes for the dowels are not drilled straight 
through from front to back of the timbers which they secure ; 
thus in the tenons of rails the holes are drilled slightly nearer to 
the shoulders than are the continuation holes in the outer timber 
of stiles, so that in driving home the draw-pins or dowels, the 
shoulders of the tenons are drawn in to form a tight junction 
with the edges of the stiles. The ends of the draw-pins can be 
seen in all the photographs accompanying this article. 

The panels are loose in the grooves to allow for the expansion 
and contraction which is taking place continually as the timber 
adjusts itself to changing atmospheric moisture conditions. 
Panels generally are narrow, to avoid jointing or cutting right 
through the centre of the heart, which even when sound is the 
part most liable to shrink, warp and split. The best of the 
furniture which has survived is made from riven or rift sawn 
quartered oak which, although a much more wasteful way of 
converting than sawing the log through and through into boards, 
gives much more satisfactory results. Quartered timber has 
much less shrinkage than flat sawn and with quartering there is 
less probability of warping. Quartering exposes the medullary 
rays which provide the beauty of the figure, sometimes called 
silver grain. Oak can be split easily along the line of the medul- 
lary rays, thus avoiding the hard labour which is entailed in 
sawing oak by hand along the grain, a labour which must have 
been very much greater in Tudor days, when saws were of iron 
and the teeth crude by modern standards. 

Framing in general was probably cut by a saw but thin panels 
were often cleaved radially to show the figure. In this process 
the log, which must be straight grained, is cleft at the end and 
wedges are driven in to force it apart. Because the cleavage 
follows a natural line of weakness, it gives a stronger and more 
stable board than does sawing. Cleaving of necessity produces 
boards of irregular surface, which taper somewhat in thickness 
from side to side. 

In old furniture, the riven and irregular back surface, where 
not intended to be exposed to view, is often left untouched by 
a plane except round three edges where the thickness is bevelled 
to that of the thinnest edge in order to make a close fit into the 
grooves of the framing. The manner in which oak may be split 
radially is shown by the section of a log in Fig. II, from which 
a number of boards, tapering in thickness, have been removed. 
In Fig. I are shown various methods used to obtain figured 
timber by sawing. “‘B’” gives the best results in figuring, but 
is the most wasteful of timber. ‘‘A’ is the next best; ‘‘C’’ and 
“D” are much more economical, but would only show the full 
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were worked with a scratch tool, which is a crude but effective 
instrument, consisting of a reverse profile blade fixed to the side 
of a strip of wood, provided with a “fence” or edge stop. The 
tool is then drawn backwards and forwards until the bead is 
formed to the depth required. 

Fig. IV shows a well-proportioned and good quality specimen 
of a linenfold panelled chest, made between 1500 and 1550. 
Fig. V shows enlarged details of the mortice and tenoned framing, 
secured by draw-pins, the mouldings worked on the solid framing 
and the linenfold panels. The illustration also shows how the 
scratch tool was allowed to run out on the stile and rail and how 
the muntin was scribed over the top edge of the lower rail, which 
is chamfered in the same manner as stone work of the period. 
The straight vertical lines of the linenfold were worked by mould- 
ing planes and the return ends and under folds created by means ; 
of chisels and gouges. 

The fine and rare armchair of about 1540 (Fig. VI), which 
combines an early Renaissance carved panel with linenfold, shows 
most of the elements of construction already described, but it 
has some interesting advancements. The solid mouldings of 
the framing surrounding the linenfold back panel have true 
mitres at the junctions of the upper rail and muntin, but nowhere 
else. The bottom rail of the seat panel has stopped chamfers at 
the junction with the muntin. This type of chair clearly shows 
its evolution from the chest. Chairs were still a rarity in the 
early XVIth century ; chests, stools and still more often forms 
were the usual seats. Though both Gothic and early XVIth 
century transitional forms were made like joyned stools with four 
corner posts, the more usual construction was with the single 
board and leg with fretted outline which was tenoned into the 
single board top, as in Fig. VII. Tables of the period were 
usually of the trestle and plank type, with several separate trestles 
not connected to each other and the tops, which were known as 
the tables, dismountable for clearing away. Sometimes the 
trestles were connected by rails to form an underframing, the 
rails having cross-wedged tenons which could be knocked apart 
when required. At other times, like the forms, they were made 
with permanently built up underframes, as in Fig. VII, which 
has chamfered inner angles to the legs, the chamfer continuing 
into the ogee-shaped top rails. This is an early example of a 
draw-leaf table and also of mitred clamped top construction. It 
is also extremely rare for a table and form of this period to have } 
Fig. VI. A rare box chair, illustrating the grafting survived en suite. 
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on of Renaissance carved detail to Gothic form. 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


figure on the widest boards, which are the ones 
following the radial lines of the medullary rays at 
right angles to the axis of the tree. In both 
examples, as the boards become narrower, they 
diverge from the lines of the rays and tend to 
show less figuring. The rays, which are actually 
ribbons of tissue which store and distribute food 
horizontally from the cambium or growing layer 
under the bark, to the heart, do not shrink with 
age. In consequence, the ray figure on old oak 
furniture is always raised like the veins on the 
hand of an elderly person. Figured oak in which 
the rays are not raised cannot be old, but unfor- 
tunately raised rays cannot tell how old the wood 
is. The plane was in common use in the period 
under review and most of the surviving oak furni- 
ture shows planed external surfaces, but surfaces 
were sometimes adzed, as shown clearly in the top 
left-hand panel of the aumbry or ventilated cup- 
board for food (Fig. III). Such examples are 
probably the result of country manufacture and 
local custom. It is a curious fact that where any 
of the history of the few existing specimens of 
this type of aumbry can be traced, they always 
appear to have had some association with the 
Welsh border. The specimen illustrated is no 
exception and is an early example of a piece of 
furniture containing drawers. Drawers of this 
period were not dovetailed; the fronts were 
rebated to receive the sides which were nailed to 
them. The bottoms, too, were nailed with iron 
nails and the drawer sides were grooved to receive 
the runners. Fig. VII. An early draw-leaf table and form en suite. i 
The simple beads on the edges of the framing By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The Imperial Russian Arms 


s Factory of Tula 


PART I 


HILE the achievements of the Parisian, Viennese and 

Stockholm gunsmiths have been the subject of more or 

less detailed study in recent years, the splendid work of 
the Russian gunsmiths of Tula still awaits an adequate study. 
We may well have to wait long before a student of arms, who is 
so well versed in Marxist philosophy as to be allowed to treat the 
subject in print, comes forward in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, so it may not be out of place to offer a brief interim 
report. 


Tula is a manufacturing town in Central Russia, the capital of 


Fig. I. Fowling piece 
presented by the 
Empress Elisabeth. 
Signed Tula 1752. 
Vienna Kunsthistorisches 
Museum. 


Fig. II (below). Fowling 
piece bearing on the 
thumb plate the cypher 
of the Empress Elisa- 
beth. Signed on the 
barrel Tula 1749. 
Copenhagen Tojhus 
Museum. 


BY J]. F. HAYWARD 


These fine arms included sporting rifles, fowling pieces, pistols, 
small-swords and hunting swords. The majority seem to have been 
directly commissioned by the sovereign for they bear the Imperial 
arms and cypher as part of their decoration. They were intended 
for the personal use of the sovereign or as presents to foreign 
princes. Presumably the gun in the former Austrian Imperial 
Hofgewehrkammer at Vienna (No. HGK 195) and the one in the 
Royal Armoury at Copenhagen (No. B 1533) (Figs. I and II) were 
presents from the Empress Elisabeth whose cypher they bear. In 
accordance with the practice of similar establishments in other 








the Province of the same name, and is situated some 120 miles due 
south of Moscow. Though it is best known in the West on account 
of the small silver articles ornamented with niello which were 
produced there in large quantities for export during the second 
half of the XIXth century, it has actually been a centre of the 
iron and steel industry since the end of the XVIth century. The 
first Russian gun-foundry was established there about the end of 
the XVIth century by the Tsar Boris Godunow, but here I am 
only concerned with the period after 1705, when Peter the Great 
founded the small-arms factory. The primary function of this 
factory was the production of regulation pattern arms, both fire- 
arms and swords, for the equipment of the Russian armed forces, 
and as such it was part of the programme of autarchy introduced 
by this Tsar. Intended to supp'y the whole needs of the Russian 
army, it was in fact a very considerable undertaking; its annual 
production capacity is given by Lenz’ as 8,000 muskets and 
bayonets at the beginning of the XVIIIth century, rising to 70,000 
muskets and 25,000 sword blades a hundred years later. 

In addition to the military weapons, the factory was entrusted 
with the manufacture of fine arms for the use of the Imperial court, 
and a large number of these armes de luxe are still preserved in 
the former Imperial palaces in both St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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European capitals, noblemen at the Russian court were evidently 
allowed to order arms for their own use. In this way we can 
account for the presence of a number of Tula-made weapons in 
the armoury of Count Scheremetew.” It is possible that when 
imperial commissions were insufficient to keep the workshop busy, 
pieces were also made for sale. The pair of pistols and the hunting 
sword in the Musée de l’Armée (Accary Bequest) are perhaps 
examples of this group. 

Though the factory was established in 1705, most of the fine 
quality arms date from some twenty or thirty years later. In the 
catalogue of the contents of the Oruskeinaya Palace at Moscow® 
where the former Imperial arms collection is housed, some seventy- 
five signed Tula firearms are listed, practically all of which are 
dated. The date appears either on the barrel or on the lock-plate 
immediately behind the cock. By examining these dates it is 
possible to gain some idea of the activity of the workshop which 
turned out the fine arms at Tula. The earliest of these dated 
examples in the Oruskeinaya Palace belongs to the year 1720, the 
latest to 1793. Actually one or two pieces have, according to the 
catalogue, XIXth century dates, but it is evident that the latter 
are misprints. Of the dated pieces two only date from the 1720's, 
22 from the 1730's, 33 from the 1740’s, seven from the 1750's, and 





Fig. III. Detail of the 

Vienna gun showing the 

cypher of the Empress 

Elisabeth chiselled on 
the barrel. 


five have later dates. The remainder are undated. The most 
flourishing period seems therefore to have been between 1730 and 
1750. The evidence given by these statistics is confirmed by Lenz, 
who states that the important period of production at the factory 
was between 1730 and 1780. In fact most of the fine pieces date 
from the reign of the Empress Elisabeth (1741-1762) and their 
barrels bear her cypher chiselled on them (Fig. III). During the 
reign of the Empress Catherine (1762-1796), the artists’ workshop 
in the factory was apparently occupied with the production of more 
domestic objects. 

The manufacture of fine arms according to a fashion 
that was wholly foreign to Russian tradition was only 
possible through the assistance of foreign workmen, and 
the need to recruit these foreign gunsmiths doubtless 
accounts for the delay between the establishment of the 
factory and the production of fine arms. Moreover the 
foreigners were not so numerous as to be able to dispense 
with the help of native Russian craftsmen. These in 
turn would have to be trained in order to bring them 
up to the very high level of execution which was main- 
tained at Tula. There are in fact many details in the 
decoration of the Tula arms which suggest the hand of 
craftsmen not wholly familiar with the artistic traditions 
of Western Europe. 

The names of fifteen foreign gunsmiths employed at 
Tula are given by Lenz,* having been extracted from the 
archives of the factory. Most of them seem to have 
been of German extraction, but workers were doubtless 
obtained wherever available. One contingent of two or 
three came from Stockholm. These were Balthasar Witt, 
Johann Holzapfel, and perhaps Elias Erich and Peter 
Grecke. The first of these was apprenticed to the Stock- 
holm gunmaker, Johann Meidinger,” the second to Adam 
Anthon Gerhardt,® also of Stockholm. The names of 
these two apprentices and their masters appear on the 
cup made for the Stockholm Guild of Pistolsmiths in the 
year 1747.’ Elias Erich was probably of Stockholm 
origin ; an artisan with the surname Erich appears in the 
Stockholm archives in the years 1701-3 as an apprentice 





Fig. V. Detail of lock of fowling piece in Fig. II. 
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of Olaf Cassimir.* Peter Grecke came from the large gunmaker 
family originally of Rostock in South Russia. A branch of the 
family was established in Stockholm during the first half of the 
XVIIIth century ; there seem to have been two Peter Greckes, one 
at Stockholm and one at Rostock, so it is not possible to determine 
with certainty whence the Tula worker came. Other members of 
the same family were working in St. Petersburg during the latter 
part of the XVIIIth century. 

From Denmark came Johann and Peter Lintz, probably sons 
of the Copenhagen gunmaker, George Lintz, who’ had emigrated 





Fig. IV. Detail of lock of flintlock rifle, the barrel chiselled with 
the cypher of the Empress Elisabeth, the stock after the designs of 


Nicholas Guérard of Paris. Keith Neal Collection. 


from Suhl in Thuringia in 1683.'° Another of 
the Tula craftsmen, Karl Meyer, may be identical 
with the Karl Meyer from Lucerne in Switzerland 
who was entered as an apprentice in the Vienna 
guild of Biichsenmacher on 17th January, 1731."" 
The other Germans, Martin Krieger, Matthias 
Klaus, Johann Schaberg and Peter Kloss I have 
not been able to trace. The remaining names 
appear to be of Baltic origin, perhaps Finland 
or Estonia, Jakob Delkura, Peter Silmora, 
Abraam Bateri and Nicolai Pressia. It is interest- 
ing to note that there is not a single French name 
amongst these immigrants, although firearms 
design and ornament in the XVIIIth century 
were determined by the Paris fashion, at any 
rate during the period that the Tula factory was 
active. 

The main source of the Tula designs was the 
pattern book of gunmakers’ ornament engraved 
by Nicholas Guérard and published in Paris early 
in the XVIIIth century. This book was re-issued 
by Johann Christoph Weigel in Niirnberg and 
evidently had a wide circulation amongst Euro- 
pean gunmakers. It contains only two designs 
for the ornamental treatment of a gunstock, 
namely on Plates g and 10 (Fig. VI), and these 
seem to have been the only ones known to the 
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Tula gun-stockers, for they were repeated ad 
nauseam. The silver inlay work on these Tula 
stocks is not as a rule up to Western standards, 
and it is probable that this work was left to 
Russian craftsmen. This would of course account 
for the apparent lack of imagination of the Tula 
stockers. If they were native Russians they could 
hardly be expected to show originality in a manner 
of design which was foreign to them. This 
Guérard design appears on at least three of the 
Moscow guns, on one at St. Petersburg, on the 
Copenhagen gun (Fig. II), and also on the 
example in the Keith Neal Collection (Fig. IV). 
The Guérard designs are consistently sym- 
metrical, though a certain leaning towards 
Rococo appears in his designs for gun-stocks. 
These two plates are amongst the least successful 
in the whole series of engraved designs for gun 
ornament. Not merely do the elements which 
compose the designs bear little relationship to 
each other—the canopy, ewer, drum, figure 
seated in a chariot, which is not supported by 
any visible means—but even the copious foliate 
scrolls do not unite the elements into a coherent 
composition. The impression is of a design that 
has been divided into its separate elements, shuffled and then 
reassembled without regard to the appropriate placing of the parts. 
While the Tula stockers so favoured this ineffective design, it was 
only rarely employed elsewhere, so one can presume that its 
deficiencies were appreciated in Western Europe. 

While the great majority of Tula guns are decorated with 
ornament that does not depart from symmetry, some show Rococo 
features in their plan of ornament (Figs. III and V). The vivid 
flickering scrollwork is once again derived from a pattern book, 
probably that of De Marteau,’* whose achievement it was to intro- 
duce the fantasies of Rococo ornament to the European gunsmiths, 
exploiting abstract scrollwork to the almost complete exclusion of 
figure subjects. 

While most of the Tula guns are very floridly ornamented, there 
are a few which are decorated with a restraint that is by no means 
typical of the splendour-loving taste of the mid-XVIIIth century, 
which, nurtured on a diet of gilded and painted stucco and strongly 
coloured frescoes, could digest the very richest of ornamental treat- 
ment. A fine example in this more sober vein is the flint-lock 
rifle preserved in the Hofgewehrkammer at Vienna, having pre- 
sumably been presented by the Empress Elisabeth to Maria Theresia 
or to a member of her court (Figs. I and III). Not only is the 
stock free of the rather amateurish inlay work we have noticed on 
the other pieces, but even the barrel is left plain, except for two 
recessed panels chiselletl with the cypher of the Empress Elisabeth 
and a well-composed trophy of arms. The handling of the orna- 
ment on this barrel shows a wholly praiseworthy independence of 
the pattern books and is executed with a competence that probably 
denotes the hand of one of the Western European immigrants. 
This rifle is dated on the lock 1752, and belongs therefore to the 
same period as the more gaudily decorated pieces discussed above. 


Fig. VI. 
beginning of XVIIIth century. Victoria and Albert Museum. 





! Notes on the Tula arms factory in the XVIIIth century. St. Petersburg. 
June, 1907. 

“E. Lenz. Waffensammlung des Grafen Scheremetew. Nos. 927, 1031, 
1032, 1192, 1193. 

%Opis moskovskoj oruzeynej palati. Moscow, 1884-86. 

4E. Lenz, op. cit., p. 9. 

5A, Meyerson. Stockholms Bossmakare, p. 231. Witt left Stockholm for 
Reval after completing his apprenticeship. 

6 A. Meyerson, op. cit., p. 222. A Christian Holzapfel, probably related to 
Johann, was employed at the Soderhamn factory in Sweden in 1752. 

7A. Meyerson, op. cit., fig. 46. 

SA. Meyerson, op. cit., p. 191. 


* Compare the fine gun by Johann Adolph Grecke of St. Petersburg in the 
Wallace Collection, No. 1358. 


10]. F. Stockel. Haandskydevaabens Bedommelse, p. 180. 
11H. Schedelmann. Die Wiener Buchsenmacher und Buchsenschafter, p. 56. 
12 Nouveaux Ornemens d’Arquebuseries. Paris, n.d. 


S S S 
CHINESE ART 

The arts department of Dartington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon, 
has arranged for this summer an exhibition of Chinese Art 
believed to be the first of its kind to offer to the people of Devon, 
who rarely have chances of seeing good exhibitions. 

The purpose of this one is to offer a survey and a display of 
important ritual bronzes, ceramics, sculpture, paintings and jade 
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Design for inlaid gun-stock by Nicholas Guérard. French ; 


from the second millennium to the present day ; a series of public 
lectures will be delivered by leading authorities. 


S S S 
COVER PLATE 


Sporting pictures, water-colour drawings, prints, or the oil 
paintings by the great men, Stubbs, Marshall, and their fellows, 
have always filled a special niche in British art, for the wealthy 
British have invariably had a wide interest in sport, and have often 
patronised art almost by chance in pursuit of their cult of sports- 
manship. This was true, even more true, in the XVIIIth century, 
which witnessed the rise to affluence of a new type of plutocrat, 
the Nabob, whose wealth was acquired in the East, and spent often 
with Oriental ostentation, both while he was out there laying the 
foundation of a fortune or perhaps helping in the administration 
of the East India Company, and when he returned home to settle 
as a landed proprietor here. 

It was a coming together of these elements which at the very 
beginning of the XIXth century gave us the magnificent volume 
“Oriental Field Sports,” by Captain Thomas Williamson. For 
this the fine sporting artist Samuel Howitt (1765-1822) was com- 
missioned to design forty plates and an illustrated title-page, 
Howitt being notorious in his day especially for his skill in depicting 
big game hunting. The original drawings for this volume were 
lost trace of, but recently at the auction of a well-known country 
mansion in Gloucestershire they were discovered among the books 
of the library in a crimson morocco album of contemporary work- 
manship. Thus the complete set of the water-colour drawings, of 
which our cover plate is a typical example, came into the possession 
of Messrs. Harold Hill, the antiquarian book- and print-sellers of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Their rediscovery will probably enhance 
Howitt’s growing repute, for they are full of that quality of life 
and movement which connoisseurs have long recognized in his work. 


WORLD’S MASTERPIECES (New Series). Vermeer, Blake, 
Holbein, Botticelli. Studio Press. 3s. (Review.) 


This series of small books on great painters (all by the same 
author) is popular in its approach, but the illustrations are well 
chosen. Naturally, the books dealing with a painter with a small 
output are more satisfactory. There is so little material for the 
life of Vermeer of Delft that the author (speaking of Vermeer’s 
methods of work) embroiders unnecessarily. For instance: 
“He [Vermeer] could find light indoors as well as out, why should 
he bother to cart all his painting paraphernalia into the fields” ; 
also, ‘‘as likely as another [Vermeer] could have sown some modest 
wild oats before settling down.” In the book on Botticelli, in 
this series, there is little illumination in the statement that the 
“real sweetness [of the painter] is like a cider apple.” But the 
series has much to recommend it for the use of beginners: the 
simple informal approach, the clear illustrations, and the very low 
price; and more advanced students will find these small books 
useful for comparison. 
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ENGLISH PEWTER PORRINGERS part 1 


Their evolution over three hundred years 


UE to the publication, in this issue of APOLLO, of the 

chart of body-styles, there remains little space for further 

description of actual porringers. One early example, 
however, of the single-eared types is illustrated and commented 
upon below. 

The earliest of this group is a shallow, cup-shaped vessel 
with bowl 4} ins. in diameter, with slightly everted rim; the whole 
is 2;, ins. in depth, with a raised flange surrounding the base, 
forming afoot. This base flange is 2} ins. in diameter. 

This specimen, which is illustrated at Fig. VIII, has a finely 
cast ear (type 3) in the form of a 14-lobed cockle shell, slightly 
cupped on the upper surface, made with a wedge-shaped thicken- 
ing of the metal at the point where it is fixed to the body of the 
vessel. The body has been lathe-turned in finishing, and con- 
centric marks, indicative of this process, are to be seen upon 
the base. 


BY RONALD F. MICHAELIS 


In a quantity of Roman and Romano-British pewter examined 
by the writer, however, no resemblance could be traced, either 
in casting, method of manufacture or in the manner of the deposit 
of oxide, which on Roman pewter is of a very different nature 
from that on this specimen and on other pewter of the XVIth 
century and later. The corrosion on Roman pewter—where 
present at all—is generally of a soft chalky nature, grey-greenish 
in colour, somewhat like that acquired by bronzes which have 
been buried for a like number of years, and where corrosion is 
still active. 

So satisfied was its present owner with his reactionary theory 
that he re-submitted the piece to the British Museum for con- 
sideration of the Assistant Keeper, Mr. J. W. Brailsford, who 
is well known as an authority on Roman antiquities, and he 
was able to say, without hesitation, that it was, in his opinion, 
definitely not of Roman origin. Analysis showed that the metal 





Fig. Vill. Cup-shaped porringer of type III (note the thickening at fixture point of the ear). 


This porringer was dug up in London, from an excavated site 
in Cheapside and, until acquired by the author, formed part of a 
well-known collection of antiquities sold at auction in _1948. 

It had undoubtedly been buried for a considerable period, for 
its surface had been eaten away in part by corrosion and, in one 
section, the metal is no thicker than tinfoil. The ear itself 
and other parts of the body, however, are in as good condition as 
in the days the vessel was in use, except that they have acquired 
that fine patination, or “Nature’s gilding,”’ already referred to 
in Part I. The late Howard H. Cotterell wrote at some length 
on this subject in APOLLO Magazine for September, 1933. 

This piece was, in 1944, submitted by its former owner for 
examination and report to the curator of the Roman and Greek 
antiquities section of one of our prominent museums, and the 
opinion was given then that it was Roman of the first or second 
century. 

It should be stated at the outset that the present owner would 
have been reluctant to dispute what had been said about this 
piece by such an authority without good reason, but upon very 
careful comparison with other types no conclusion could be 
formed other than that it was far more likely to be of early XVIIth 
century date. 

The reasons for ascribing this to a period around c. 1625 and 
to an English maker are many and varied, and also are somewhat 
conjectural. 

It is a fact that this was dug up in England, and whilst this 
adds weight to the theory that it is English it is, of course, not 
conclusive. 

The type of ear is of a style not usually associated with English 
pewter but is more commonly found on the continent—more 
particularly in France. The shell motif was also a feature used 
by the Romans. 


from which it was composed contained an unusually high pro- 
portion of tin, far greater than was used in Roman pewter. 

This result was most satisfactory, from the writer’s point 
of view, and further corroboration was forthcoming later, when, 
at the London Museum, another specimen of the type came to 
light. 

The latter vessel was in all respects identical with that just 
described, so far as body shape and measurements are concerned, 
but the ear on the second specimen is of plain, circular formation 
(see ear-type 4), affixed to the bowl by a thickened wedge section 
of metal, in the same manner as the “‘shell” ear. This ring ear, 
when viewed from above, is seen to be perfectly circular, but it 
is slightly flattened in section. 

This type of ear is known to exist on a two-handled pewter 
loving-cup, formerly in the Yeates collection, which its owner 
believed to be of the XVIth century. 


CHART OF BODY-TYPES OF ENGLISH PEWTER 
PORRINGERS 


FROM THE MID-FIFTEENTH TO THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


The drawings in the accompanying charts have been made with 
black outline to show the varying thicknesses in the section of 
metal from which the pieces are cast. In some cases the main 
features have been slightly exaggerated where it might, otherwise, 
have been difficult to distinguish a difference in such small 
reproductions, but generally the drawings are truly executed and, 
combined with the information printed alongside, should give the 
reader a good indication of the types of bowl with which ears 
of various styles (as per the chart in Part I) are found. 


(The drawings are between } and ? actual size.) 
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Type Ia. Shallow bowl with central boss. Double-ears, of type 
Ia, Cast in one piece with the body. Marks: As Fig. IV(a), 
(b) and (c). Diameter across bowl, 6 ins. to 64 ins. (excluding 
ears) (See Figs. I and II). 


Type Ib. As above, but without boss in centre. Double-ears, of 
type 1b, cast with body. Marks: None. Diameter, 53 ins. 
across bowl. XVIth century or earlier. 


Type IIa. Shallow bowl without boss, but with flange at base. 
Double-ears, of types 2a or 2b, cast in one piece with body. 
Marks: As Fig. VII(a) and (b). Diameter across bowl, 4; ins. 
to 4j ins. (See Fig. V.) Mid-XVIth to early XVIIth century. 


Type IIb. Slightly deeper bowl than above, and thick collar to rim. 
Raised flange at base. Double-ears, of type 2c, cast in one piece 
with body. Marks: None. Diameter, 4% ins. across bowl. 
Mid to late XVIth century. 


Type III. Cup-shaped bowl with standing flange at base. Single 
ear, of either types 3 or 4, cast separately and “burnt-on.” Ear 
made with a thickened wedge-section at the fixture point. Marks : 
Unintelligible. Diameter of bowl, 44 ins. to 4% ins. (See 
Fig. VIII.) c. 1625. 


Type IVa. Shallow, tapering-sided bowl with small boss in centre. 
Single ear, of either types 8 or 10, cast separately. Marks: 
“E.W.” and date 1642 (unrecorded). Diameter, 5} ins. “R.G.” 
and date 1663 (unrecorded). Diameter, 5, ins. “I.C.’’ anda 
Chess-pawn, in beaded circle. Diameter, 4% ins. (See Figs. 
IX(a) and X.) cc. 1640-1660. 


Type IVb. Miniature porringer with tapering sides, and small boss 
in centre. Single ear, of type 5, cast separately. Bowl diameter, 
3% ins. Marks: ““W.M.” and Crescent, in beaded circle, No. 69 
on the London touchplate. Maker, probably Wm. Mabbott, 
London, c.1644-80. (See Figs. IX(b) and XVI(a).)  c. 1650. 


Type [Vc. Very similar to above, but without boss. Single ear, of 
types 9, 11 or 18, cast separately. Marks: Various, unintelligible, 
and also of John Kenton, London (Cott. No. 2720). Bowl 
diameter, 5 ins. to 5} ins. (See Figs. XI and XII(a) and (b).) 
c. 1650-1675. 


Type IVd. With thickened collar to rim, otherwise very similar in 
formation to preceding types, but deeper in proportion. Small 
boss in centre of bowl. Single ear, of type 10, cast separately. 
Mark: “E.N.” and (?) fledged arrow, in a beaded circle. No. 126 
on the London touchplate. Maker, probably Edward Newboult, 
London, c.1668 (Cott. No. 5810). Bowl diameter, 54 ins. 
Depth, 2 ins. c. 1650-1670. 


Type IVe. Slightly raised centre to bowl, but quite distinct from 
the bossed-centre types. Single ear, of type 12, cast in one piece 
with the body. This is the only single-eared specimen with this 
formation known to the writer. Marks: None. Bowl diameter, 
4% ins. Depth, 13 ins. c. 1625-1640. 


Type Va. Similar to bowl type IVb, but with thickened, everted 
lip ; no boss in centre. Diameter of bowl, 34 ins. Single ear, 
of type 6, cast separately. Mark: “I.C.” and blazing sun, in 
beaded circle. No. 179 on the London touchplate. This mark, 
although attributed to Joseph Colson, c. 1668 (Cott. No. 10574), 
may have been used by his father, John Colson, c. 1627-52. 
c. 1650. 


Type Vb. Somewhat similar in formation to type [Vc, but with 
slightly everted lip, thinned off inside the rim. Single ear, of 
type 21c, cast separately. Marks: “I.C.” in small beaded 
circle (unrecorded). Bowl diameter, 3{ ins. c. 1660-1670. 
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Type Vc. Distinct from all previous and later types ; the rim is strengthened 
by a thickened flange and an everted rim (note sectional drawing) and, in 
addition, has a band of twisted rope-design ornamentation running round 
the top. A similar band of rope-design ornament forms the flange upon 
which the vessel stands. Single ornamented ear, of type 17, cast separately. 
Marks : ‘““W.M.” and Crescent, in beaded circle. No. 69,L.T.P. Maker, 
probably Wm. Mabbott, London, c. 1644-80. Bowl diameter, 5} ins. 
Depth, r$ ins. (See Figs. XI and XII(c).) c. 1650-1660. 


Type Vd. Deep cup-shaped bowl with steep, tapering sides, and flange at 
base. Bowl diameter, 3 ins. at top. Single ear, of type 21a (variation), 
or 22, cast separately. Two specimens of this type are known ; on that 
with ear type 21a the fixture is by a crude, semi-circular “tongue,” or 
bracket, for additional strengthening ; whereas on the other the fixture is 
by the thickened wedge-shaped section as on the specimen of type III, 
described earlier. Marks : On the first mentioned is the touch of Edmund 
Harvey of York or Wigan (see note in text). The other has no discernible 
mark. (See Fig. XIV.) c. 1670-1675. 


Type VI. Shallow curved-sided bowl, quite distinct from all other known 
types in pewter ; flat base. Diameter at top, 4j ins. A silver specimen is 
known with the date letter for 1658-59. Single ear, of type 12, cast sep- 
arately. (See note below.) Mark: “‘C.S.” and floral spray, in a beaded 
circle. No 22 on the London touchplate. Maker, probably Charles 
Sweeting, London, c. 1633-80 (Cott. No. 4600). (See Fig. XV:) c. 1660-1670. 
Note : The only other instance of the use of this type ear is on the porringer, 
type [Ve, where it is cast with the body. 


Type VIIa. Miniature porringer, with deeply “‘booged” sides, and, in other 
respects, similar to type VIIb (below). The metal of these specimens is 
very thin throughout. (i) Ear type 25b. Mark: “E.W.” in small beaded 
circle (unrecorded). Bowl diameter, 28 ins. Depth, 1 in. (ii) Ear type 
26. Mark: Cast initials “‘C.H.” on reverse of ear (unrecorded). Bowl 
diameter, 2;; ins. Depth, 1 in. (See Figs. XVI and XVII) and (iii) 
Ear type 25a. Mark: Cast initials “C.R.” on front of ear. Bowl 
diameter, 2j ins. Probably c. 1650-70. 


Type VIIb. The commonest type of booge- porringer, with narrow, vertical 
(or slightly sloping) neck, and “gutter” in base, surrounding a central boss. 
Sizes vary from about 4 ins. to 6 ins. diam. Single ears, of types 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 21a, 21c and 24 are found on this type. Marks: When found 
at all, the marks are usually upon the reverse of the ear, although, in some 
cases, marked on the face of ear and, more rarely, inside the bowl. (See 
Figs. XVIII, XIX and XX(a).) This type was in vogue from about 1675 
to c. 1760. 


Type VIIc. ‘“Booged’”’ sides of slightly different contour from above, but 
the main difference is in the wide concave band, or collar, at top. Single 
ear, of type 15 or 21b, cast separately. Marks: Touches of Henry Ham- 
merton, London, c. 1707-40 (Cott. No. 2105), are upon the two 
specimens mentioned in the text. (See Fig. XX(b).) c. 1720. 


Type VIId. Booged sides, with gutter and boss in base, but note the incurved 
effect, and lack of a line of demarcation where the collar and body meet. 
This piece is of uniformly thin metal throughout, including the ear, which 
is cast separately and soldered on. Single ear, of type 14. Made by Ash 
and Hutton, of Bristol, c. 1775, and was probably made for export to the 
U.S.A. Late XVIIIth century. 


Type VIIIa. Booged sides, narrow collar and flat base, the underside of 
which is inset above the level of the booge. There is a very thin flange at 
foot, surrounding the cavity, to form a secure stand. Bowl diameter, 
4 ins. at rim. Single ear, of type 23, cast separately, and “‘burnt-on.” 
Mark: “‘W.B.” in small beaded circle (unrecorded). (See Fig. XXI.) 
c. 1690-1695. 


Type VIIIb. Booged sides, narrow collar and flat base, the inside level of 
which is below the level of the booge, and the flange at base is of normal 
proportions. (i) Single ear, of type 23, cast separately. Marks: “I.F.”’ in 
diamond shaped lozenge (as Cott. No. 5591). (ii) ““T.L.’’ and Fleur de Lys 
in shaped outline. Maker, possibly Thomas Lanyon, Bristol, c. 1715 
(Cott. No. 2843). Diameter of the first is 54 ins. and of the second 5 ins. 
across bowl. (See Fig. XXII) and (iii) Ear type 14. Mark: “C.B.” 
inside bowl (as Cott. No. 5419). Bowl diameter, 5 ins. cc. 1690-1715. 


Type VIIIc. Booged sides, etc., almost exactly as VIIIb, the —_ difference 
being the lack of flange at foot. Single ear, of type 21a, cast separately, 
and “burnt-on.” Mark: “T.B.”’ in quatrefoil outline (unrecorded). 
Bowl diameter, 4} ins. at top. (See Fig. XXIII.) c. 1700-1720. 


Type VIIId. Booged sides, narrow collar, and flattish base, raised very 
slightly towards the centre, resting on a flange at base. The rim, or collar, 
has a narrow engraved line running round the outside top edge. Single 
ear, of type 2Ic, cast separately, and “‘burnt-on.”” Marks: Four specimens 
of this type are known to the writer and none of them is marked. (See 
Figs. XXIV and XXV.)_ c. 1690-1720. 
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@@ EARLY PRINTS ON OLD 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN 


BY CYRIL COOK 


HE old English porcelain which emanated from the 

so-called ‘“‘Lowdin’s’’ factory at Bristol has long been 

the subject of profound study. It has been clear for 
some time, however, that the factory came to an end about 
the middle of the year 1752, when the business was acquired 
by the Worcester Porcelain Company. As a consequence, 
the entire Bristol factory—plant, workers and artists—was 
apparently t.ansferred en bloc to Worcester together with 
part of the stock of wares.’ 

It follows that any specimens whose decoration can be 
dated after the transfer of the business must have been 
ornamented, though not necessarily made, at Worcester. 
That this is actually the position so far as printed specimens 
are concerned, is supported by the fact that there is no 
evidence of the use of the method of transfer-printing these 
decorations at any factory before July, 1753, when it 
appears to have been used for the first time on a commercial 
scale at the Battersea Enamel Works in London. This 
was almost exactly one year after the end of the Bristol 
factory’s active working life. 

Restitution to Worcester of the so-called ‘“‘Lowdin’s” 
prints is thus in no way dependent upon the identification 
of the engraver who was responsible for them ; it is only 
when we come to consider which artist is to be credited 
with the earliest printing at Worcester, that we are com- 
pelled to conjecture. The only (named) artist who can be 
considered in this connection is undoubtedly Robert 
Hancock, who worked at the Battersea Enamel Factory 
(probably in 1753 and 1754) and at the Bow Porcelain 

Works (possibly in 1755 and 1756) before going to Wor- (b) Summer. 

(b) Youth. cester, where he is thought to have commenced working 
in 1756, though there is no positive evidence to support 

an earlier date than 1757. Other engravers, experienced 

) hands or apprentices, may well have been employed there 
before 1756, but we have no knowledge of them, and the 
little evidence which is available centres entirely on Han- 
cock who, over a period of some twenty years at Worcester, 
became the master-hand of transfer-printing on porcelain. 

That Hancock worked at Bow before going to Worcester 
rests mainly on the fact that a number of the copperplates 
which he used for some of his best engravings on Bow 
porcelain—*‘Aeneas and Anchises,’’ ‘The Young Archers,” 
“Battledore and Shuttlecock’’ and “‘Whip-Top’’—were 
used again for similar work at Worcester, the assumption 
being that when he left the London factory he took the 
copperplates with him. In all these cases, the Bow prints 
are in red, the only colour for which the glaze appears to 
have been entirely suitable. In all cases, too, the Worcester 
prints are in black and in line with the “perfect prints’ 
which Hancock is known to have produced there by the 
end of 1757. Evidence is also available to show that, (c) Autumn, 
except for slight modifications and additions, a number of 
his Worcester prints are also in line with some of his 
earlier work on Battersea enamels. 

It has been assumed that Hancock’s first work at 
Worcester, in 1756 and early 1757, is represented by the 
so-called “primitive” subjects on the heavily-potted, almost 
opaque, Lowdin’s-type porcelain where the print has an 
over-inked appearance due to the fact that, unlike his later 
and more-finished work, the pigment is not perfectly in- 
corporated in the glaze. The vignettes of “The Four 
Ages” (designed by L. P. Boitard) and ‘‘The Four Seasons”’ 
which occur on early Worcester sauceboats and were for 
some time attributed erroneously to Lowdin’s (Bristol) 
are typical (Figs. I and II). Another characteristic 
example, on a slightly larger scale, is ‘The Fortune Teller” 
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Fig. I (left). The Four Ages (Worcester Sauceboat). 
(d) Old Age. Fig. II (right), The Four Seasons (Worcester Sauceboat), (d) Winter. 
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which occurs on an early Worcester coffee-cup, No. 642 in the 
Schreiber Collection; a similar example, a in brown, 
formerly in the collection of the late Mr. H. W. Hughes, is 
illustrated in Fig. III. 

None of the prints in question carries Hancock’s signature 
or initials and the attribution to him is therefore open to question. 
This has recently been crystallised under two heads.” Firstly, 
that the so-called “‘primitives’’ have not yet been seen on any- 
thing which can be ascribed to a date before Hancock went to i 
Worcester, and therefore can only with difficulty be assigned to -| 
his early work ; secondly, that the print of ‘“‘Aeneas and Anchises” 
which appears in red on Bow porcelain, circa 1755, and in black 
from the same copperplate on a Worcester mug of later date, 
shows that the “‘depth of line’’ on which Hancock is thought to 
have experimented with his early Worcester work, already existed. 

Evidence to cover the first objection has so far mainly been 
restricted to prints of ‘““The Fortune Teller,’”” the Worcester 
example in Fig. III having been linked with prints of the same 
subject in slightly modified form on Battersea enamels in the 
Egan Mew and Ionides Collections.* By courtesy of Mr. Gerald 
P. Mander, however, I am now able to record an important i 
Battersea snuffbox in his collection with a print of ‘“‘The Fortune 
Teller’ which is much more closely in line with the Worcester 
example. The measurements of the two prints (Figs. III and 
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Fig. III 
(above). 
Worcester 
coffee-cup. 
Two 
sectors 
of cup 
joined 
to show 
complete 
view. 








Fig. IV. Battersea Enamel Snuffbox (Mander Collection). 
(a) Fortune Teller. (b) Youth. and (below) 


Left (c). 
The Gunners. 


Right (d). 
Winter or Old Age. 


Left (e). 
The Decoy. 


Right (f). 
The Marksman. 
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Fig. V. Battersea Snuffbox (Mander Collection). 
(a) Peeping Tom. 


Fig. VI. 


PRINTS 








(b) The Decoy. 


Battersea Snuffbox (Mander 


Collection). 


Summer. 


ON OLD WORCESTER PORCELAIN 


IVa) are, in fact, identical ; that on the box is in light brown and 
is painted-over with rich enamel colours, in characteristic Batter- 
sea style and precisely in the form of the ‘‘Fétes Vénitiennes’”’ and 
Boitard’s ‘‘British Fisheries’ which Hancock engraved for the 
Battersea enamels in the Schreiber Collection. But more im- 
portant, and more directly related to the “primitive” Worcester 
vignettes, is the print, from the same box, illustrated in Fig. IVb 
showing the group of three boys playing at soldiers which appears 
again as ‘“‘Youth’’ on Worcester sauceboats printed with “‘The 
Four Ages” (Fig. Ib). Like “‘The Fortune Teller’’ and the 
other subjects on this box, the “‘Youth’’ design is printed in 
brown and painted-over in colours. 

The other designs on the box are ‘“‘The Gunners’ (IVc), 
another version of ‘“‘Old Age’’ or ‘‘Winter’’ (IVd), ‘‘The Decoy” 
(IVe) and “The Marksman” (IVf), none of which has yet been 
traced on porcelain. ‘“‘The Decoy,” however, occurs on several 
Battersea snuffboxes, usually in red or reddish-brown print, and 
is almost invariably linked with another of Hancock’s favourite 
designs—**Peeping Tom’ *"—based on Boucher’s painting of 
“‘Pensent-ils au raison’’ of 1747 which is now in the National 
Gallery at Stockholm. One example is in the Schreiber Col- 
lection (No. 13, a snuffbox carrying the major design printed in 
red and painted-over in colours, with “‘The Decoy” printed in 
red inside the lid). A similar example from Mr. Mander’s 
Collection is illustrated in Figs. V(a) and (b). 

The Worcester print of “Summer” (Fig. IIb) is also known 
on Battersea enamel ; it occurs on the snuffbox from the Mander 
Collection illustrated in Fig. VI, in the exact form of the prints 
on Worcester sauceboats, but painted-over and having an addi- 
tional feature in the form of a pyramidal structure of the type 
which Hancock also introduced into some of his Battersea prints 
of ‘“‘The Fortune Teller,” for example, the box in the Ionides 
Collection illustrated in Trans., E.C.C., 1935, Plate XXXVII(a). 

The twelve vignettes illustrated in Figs. I, II and IV seem 
clearly to have had a common source and,'as “Old Age”’ in Fig. Id 
is inscribed ‘“‘L. P. Boitard delin,’”” were probably all designed by 
him. They undoubtedly furnish another link in the chain 
connecting him with Hancock which was suggested by Mr. 
Hughes in 1932 and strongly support the belief that Hancock 
not only engraved the original copperplates for printing on paper 
(as indicated by the fact that Boitard’s name occurs on the sauce- 
boat in reverse) but used the same plates for enamels at Battersea 
and, later on, for his earliest efforts on porcelain at Worcester. 
Three other vignettes in similar style, associated with ‘The 
Marksman” and ‘‘The Gunners’ on a Battersea box in the 
collection of Geoffrey Hutchinson, Esq., K.C., suggest that the 
series designed by Boitard was a very extensive one. 

An additional feature pointing to Hancock as the engraver of 
these early Worcester “‘primitives’” is the fact that, except in the 
case of small specimens such as cream jugs, the vignettes are 
invariably associated with larger prints which, in every case, have 
a similar, over-inked appearance and can be attributed to Hancock 
with reasonable certainty. The usual grouping on both single 
and double-handled sauceboats, for example, is 





Fig. VII (a). Worcester Sauceboat (Barker Collection). 
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Fig. VII (b). 


Design of the subsidiary subject on 
Worcester Sauceboat (Barker Collection). 


Outside vignettes. 
Four Ages and Seasons. 


Larger subjects inside. 
Hancock’s well-known “‘River Scene” 
with Kingfisher and Swans, etc. 
“‘Les Amusements Champétres” from 

a design by Watteau. 
Part of a design by Gravelot, known 

s “Bubbles.” 

Lady and Gallant in a landscape of 
classic ruins.‘ 

All these subjects are well known, though rare. Another 
important documentary example—a single-handled sauceboat 
printed in jet-black—which seems clearly to have been decorated 
by Hancock, is in the collection of Squadron-Leader Inglis 
Barker and can now be recorded for the first time. Two of the 
designs on this specimen—‘‘The Pledge’”’ (Fig. VIIa) and sub- 
sidiary subject (VIIb)—appear together, as one print, in the 
booklet of six drawings, originally in the possession of Mr. 
Maurice Rosenheim and now in the British Museum, which was 
brought to notice by Mr. Hughes. Some of these drawings are 
dated 1754 and are inscribed with the name of the designer 
(Boitard) and engraver (Hancock). ‘‘The Pledge’ does not bear 
the name of either artist, but the drawing is very probably their 
joint work. It is significant that the two designs on the drawing 
are again associated with each other on Worcester porcelain of 
the same period. A print of the subsidiary subject on Battersea 
enamel can also now be recorded ; it occurs, coloured-over, on 
a small, circular plaque in a gilt metal frame, in the Cecil Higgins 
Museum at Bedford. 

From this evidence, one can only conclude that most, if not 
all, these early Worcester decorations were printed from copper- 
plates engraved by Hancock, but the precise reason for their 
primitive appearance is by no means so clear and, in the absence 
of further evidence, must remain open to conjecture. The fact 
that, unlike later specimens, the prints are not perfectly incor- 
porated with the glaze, at once suggests experiments or technical 
difficulties in adopting the new printing process, or in applying 
it to particular pigments—black and brown. The art of printing 
in true black, which has always been and still is a somewhat 
difficult process, is not likely to have been fully understood at 
first ; it is only found on Battersea enamels and Bow porcelain in 
rare cases which are also thought to have been experimental 
efforts by Hancock. The early Worcester prints are quite 
certainly in jet-black colour but are “‘imperfect’’ in that they are 
raised from the surface of the glaze to such an extent that they 
can be felt. This may well have been due to an incomplete 
understanding of the correct depth of engraved line necessary to 
secure a clean result, though the fact that the early engraving was 
etching frequently deepened with the burin shows that the 
improvement to be obtained from successive deepenings was 
likely to have been appreciated from the outset. Alternatively, 
the “‘primitive’’ appearance may be due to difficulties in securing 
the right type of pigment, or in assessing the correct quantity of 
powdered glass necessary for a perfectly vitrifiable mixture, but 
the possibility that it arises from a combination of pigment and 
engraving cannot be excluded. 

It is true that the “‘depth of line’’ problem did not exist at 
Bow, at least so far as prints in red are concerned, for they are 
unsurpassed in delicacy of line and charm of effect, but there is 
nothing to show that the copperplates used in these cases were 
also suitable for black-printing on Bow porcelain. Moreover, 
the black Worcester prints of ‘“‘Aeneas and Anchises,” and ‘‘The 


Squirrel and Pheasant. 
Chinese subjects. 


Rural scenes. 
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Young Archers,” etc., although clearly taken from the copper- 
plates which were used previously at Bow, do not occur on any 
of the heavily-potted specimens which issued from Worcester 
up to the end of 1757, when the “perfect prints” of the “King of 
Prussia,” on more delicate and translucent specimens, appeared 
for the first time. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that, from the beginning of 
his service in London, Hancock appreciated to the full the 
difficulties of producing really first-class prints in black, and 
refrained from using the best of his early copperplates at Worcester 
until success had been achieved. 





1 Soft paste Bristol and early Worcester, C. W. Dyson Perrins, APOLLO, March, 
7. 


2F. T., The Antique Collector, Sept.-Oct., 1948. 


3H. W. Hughes, Transactions, English Ceramic Circle, 1935, p. 85 and Plate 
XXXVII. 


4Plate LXXII, Trans., E.C.C., 1946 (Mr. and Mrs. Grant Dixon's Collection). 
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“Mr. Tebo”’ 


More Information About 
BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


HE identity of the elusive ‘“‘“Mr. Tebo’’ has provided an 
evergreen problem to porcelain collectors, and his incised 
mark T° on Bow, Plymouth and Bristol wares (it occurs 
embossed on a Worcester specimen and there is an embossed 
T on a Plymouth sauceboat which may denote his work) is one 
of the most popularly recognized of all workmen’s signs. It is 
now fully realized, except amongst the most stagnant collectors, 
that Tebo was not, as originally claimed, a modeller, though it 
seems probable that he modelled some of the less sophisticated 
Bow figures; he was essentially a “‘repairer,’’ the better class 
workman whose occupation it was to piece together the various 
portions of complex moulded objects, and generally to tidy them 
up before they were fired. He travelled round various English 
factories, and his work is recognized on Bow, Worcester (in spite 
of assertions to the contrary by certain writers), Plymouth, and 
Bristol. The last of the English factories at which he was 
employed was Etruria, and we have more documentary information 
about him from that source than elsewhere. There are two letters 
of Wedgwood’s which refer to him, and which have been often 
quoted ; most recently I think in my own Champion's Bristol 
Porcelain, page 37. These letters were written in 1775, the 
second of the two being dated October 8th. In it Wedgwood 
states, “*. . . Mr. Tebo leaves us the 11th of this month and 
not before he has done us very considerable mischief. . . . 
Quite by chance, when recently reading Williamson’s Imperial 
Russian Dinner Service (published 1909), I found on page 44 a 
reference to Tebo which I do not remember having seen com- 
mented upon by any of the writers who have dealt with the 
subject of this man and his activities. The passage occurs in 
a letter which was written to Thomas Bentley by Peter Swift, 
the cashier at Etruria. It is dated Etruria, 26th July, 1775. 
We trouble you with the inclosed letter to Mr. 
Schoorman partly to save postage and partly because the 
last letter to him was sent to you. Mr. Tebo has trans- 
lated this letter into French which translation Mr. Wedgwood 
has desired me to inclose to you, and when you have leisure 
to peruse it will be glad to know what you think of it, 
whether it be such French as would do to write to foreign 
Correspondents, as in case it will, Mr. Tebo may often be 
very usefull here 
This passage, it seems to me, provides by far the strongest 
proof yet discovered concerning Tebo’s nationality, a matter about 
which there has been much speculation, and it would seem quite 
finally to prove the correctness of the opinion held unreservedly 
by myself and some other writers, that he was French. Hitherto 
actual proof has been lacking, and recourse had to be taken to 
deductions based on the ‘‘Frenchified’”” English inscriptions on 
some of the Bow Muses, together with the reasonable suggestion 
that his name, as known to us, was originally Thiebault or Thibaud. 
In view of this fresh passage it seems that Solon after all was 
correct in stating that Tebo was French, an assertion over which 
he was taken sharply to task by Mr. Rackham, who felt there 
was only ‘‘a fairly safe conjecture’ regarding the matter, and that 
it could not be stated as a fact. 
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COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


SEVRES PLATEAU 


S.W. (Brierley Hill.) Oval plateau with blue ground, gilt and 
jewelled, and with medallions of historical personages surrounding 
a central battle scene. Marked with interlaced L's, date-letter A, 
and initials F.C. There is, unfortunately, no possible doubt 
that your dish is not genuine old Sévres. There are a host of 
contradictory points, only a few of which need be mentioned. 
The mark of crossed L’s and letter A is that of 1753, while the 
device of jewelled porcelain was not introduced at Sévres until 
1780, by Cotteau. This conjunction alone disproves any claim 
to genuineness. It is well known that these early marks are the 
ones most usually adopted by people wishing to create an imposi- 
tion. You do not particularise the type of enamels used in the 
decoration ; if a chrome green (yellow-toned and without the 
slight iridescence which is often seen in copper greens) is present, 
then the piece was decorated after 1804. The initials F.C. do 
not get us anywhere, in the form in which they are present on 
your dish, but this is unimportant in view of the lack of relation 
between mark and decoration. But it is less easy to say without 
inspection whether your plateau is a complete or only a partial 
forgery. The Sévres factory had an unfortunate habit of selling 


-undecorated or partially decorated wares, which were manna to 


unscrupulous decorators. The last sale of this kind took place 
in 1813, and it is recorded that Louis XVIII was the unwitting 
owner of a breakfast service with portraits of Louis XIV and his 
Court for two years before it was detected asafraud. It had been 
decorated by Soiron, who had a habit of painting the French 
kings and their favourites or court beauties. It is a well-known 
dictum of connoisseurs that specimens with portraits of famous 
people, with a Sévres mark and year-letter before the Revolution, 
are always fraudulent. This, in conjunction with the points we 
have mentioned, seems to be conclusive. In view of present-day 
prices we think you may consider your outlay not excessive, for 
the plateau, if you can tolerate it, has considerable decorative 
value although devoid of aesthetic importance. You will find 
particulars of Ninon de Lenclos, whose identity has eluded you, 
in any encyclopaedia. S. 


FIGURE OF NEPTUNE 


J.F. (Sydney). Figure of Neptune with incised number and star 
on high round rock-and-shell pedestal. 10 inches high. There is, 
not, we are sorry to say, the slightest doubt that your figure is 
a modern production. It cannot be called strictly a reproduction 
since it does not closely follow any known XVIIIth century 
model. There are certain basic similarities in the pose of the 
actual figure, and in that of some Bow and Derby specimens, but 
the high, hollow-domed base is of a type quite unrepresented 
amongst specimens of that period. You will find if you compare 
your figure with any genuine XVIIIth century frit-paste 
figure, that yours has a hard, glittering, coldly-white appearance, 
and is unduly heavy ; and if there is a fracture you will notice 
that the texture of the body is dense and unabsorbent. The 
model you have bought is a very well-known one in England, and 
the writer knows of several at the present moment on offer in 
less reputable shops. There is often a companion figure, rep- 
resenting Europa. We donot think they are Samson’s productions 
as they are less exact in their copying than most of the wares 
which are plausibly credited to him. All which we have seen have 
had marks incised such as those on your example; sometimes 
also with the addition of a letter, and occasionally also with a 
brand-new-looking gold anchor well displayed on the pedestal. 
We are sure that you have only to accustom yourself to the appear- 
ance of a genuine figure, by comparing it with your Neptune, to 
enable you to appreciate at once the fundamental difference 
between the two productions. Ss. 


MARKED MADELEY MUG 


B.W.C. (Clareville Beach, Australia). Straight-sided mug with 
blue transfer decoration of ‘‘pine-cone’’ pattern ; impressed mark 
WVDE. There are a number of troublesome points about this 
mug you describe and illustrate, and an identification is not at 
all simple. Beginning with the suggested reading of the mark 
as MADE[LEY] reversed; that may or may not be correct. 
Assuming that it is correct, it is necessary to take into account 
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the decoration, which is carried out in blue underglaze transfer 
with a well-known pattern called usually the “‘pine-cone,” for 
obvious reasons. This particular design was much used at 
Worcester, and to a lesser extent at Liverpool, Lowestoft and 
Caughley. (It may be mentioned in parentheses that the Lowes- 
toft version has the addition of brush-work, a circumstance which 
aids in differential identification.) The exact date of the intro- 
duction of printing of this kind at Worcester is not known, but 
it was certainly some years before 1770, and it was used somewhat 
contemporaneously at the other factories mentioned. Yet Randall 
did not commence manufacturing at Madeley until about 1830. 
Again there is the matter of the incised letters, which are reversed 
and lack the final three if they represent Madeley. Much of 
course depends upon whether you mean that the mark is incised 
or impressed, for you use both terms as if they were synonymous, 
which they are not. If impressed it is possible to conceive that 
the punch was held obliquely and consequently did not all come 
into contact with the paste ; but if the mark is incised, then there 
is no such explanation. Next there is the pasted-on label, which 
you reproduce as ““This mug was originally in the possession of 
Capt. Thos. Lloyd of ‘Aston ——,’ Salop. 1773-1862.” This 
sounds quite authentic but does not take us far except in the 
coincidence of a common county for the Madeley works and Capt. 
Lloyd’s home. We have examined the photograph with a power- 
ful glass, and the word you have not deciphered seems to be 
Rownant ——, Aston Rownant ; there is such a village, but it is 
in Oxfordshire. However, as the two words appear on the label 
in inverted commas, and Salop is, or was, a usual name for 
Shrewsbury, it seems likely that Captain Lloyd resided in Shrews- 
bury, in a house called Aston Rownant. Madeley is about fifteen 
miles from Shrewsbury, and Captain Lloyd’s life, 1773-1862, 
covers the Madeley period, say 1830-40. You say that the base- 
ring is very distinctive, but give no evidence and none can be 
obtained from the photograph, in which it seems perfectly 
ordinary. It is however noticed that the mould-marks on the 
handle are very prominent and have not been smoothed-off before 
firing. You say also that the paste and glaze are very soft, white 
and translucent. T.M. Randall was widely known as a decorator, 
and particularly as a re-decorator of Sevres, working first at 
Caughley, Derby and Pinxton before going to London, where 
he painted much Nantgarw ware. But it was and is mainly as 
a copyist of Sévres that he is noted. When he set up his Madeley 
works it is only to be expected that he would take Sevres wares 
as his models both as to paste and decoration. All the foregoing 
points may now be considered in connection with this mug. 
First of all it is obvious at a glance that the decoration does not 
fit the piece as it should, and this, combined with the supposi- 
tionary date of about 1830 shows very clearly that the transfer 
was done from an old plate which had been intended for other 
wares than a mug of this size ; that is to say, it could have come 
into Randall’s possession while he was working at Caughley, 
where precisely such an engraving was used years earlier. The 
question of the Lloyd label of ownership is inconclusive but 
significant. The mark has already been considered. The paste 
and glaze appear to you to be very soft, white and translucent, 
and reminiscent of Sevres, which you apparently can judge of. 
The mug is most decidedly not Worcester, Liverpool, or Lowes- 
toft, and is scarcely likely to be Caughley from its appearance 
and description. The paste and glaze certainly seem to be of 
XIXth century type, owing something to the investigations and 
innovations of Billingsley and others. The ill-fitting, old- 
fashioned (then) decoration seems also to indicate a resuscitation, 
and the whole piece savours in almost every respect of a rather 
tentative, unimportant potting venture. All this brings the 
argument to a point where an opinion can be expressed. There 
seems to be no reason for discrediting a suggestion that the piece 
is of Randall’s Madeley manufacture, although it is impossible, 
even with the puzzling mark, to be absolutely dogmatic. But 
we are strongly of the opinion that your suggestion may very 
well be correct. Se 


PEWTER TANKARD 


H.J.S.B. (New South Wales). The specimen was made by 
Yates & Birch, of Birmingham, during the first quarter of the 
XIXth century. The mark of a shield carrying an _ illegible 
device is probably the Excise mark; we cannot say if it was 
impressed in this country or in Australia. As you suggest, it is 
probably about 130 years ago when a settler could have taken 
the tankard by sea from Sydney to Tarana, in the valley of 
Shoalhaven, where you acquired the specimen. 








CLEVELEY 
THE 
ELDER 


BY OLIVER WARNER 


Fig. I. 
“Launch of a Ship.” 


most general admiration. A distinguished example of his 

work (“View of Westminster Pier’) was reproduced on 
the cover of APOLLO in July, 1948. This showed his mastery of 
river as opposed to sea painting ; in the latter sphere he is, in fact, 
often very ordinary. Scott had one contemporary, John Cleveley 
of Deptford, whose painting can at its best challenge comparison 
with most work of its time, and in respect of the complex details 
of shipping has had no superiors. 

Few details are known of Cleveley’s life. Older reference 
books confuse him with his two sons, John and Robert, both of 
whom made names for themselves, more particularly in water- 
colour. The late Sir Geoffrey Callender assembled the few known 
facts into a notice in The Mariner’s Mirror. His dates are, approx- 
imately, 1723-92, which makes him a little younger than Scott. 
Canaletto was in London in 1746, and in point of perspective, 
composition, and care for detail his influence appears in all Cleveley’s 
larger pictures. The model was good, and Cleveley was faithful. 

The likelihood is that Cleveley worked in Deptford Dockyard, 
as his sons did after him, painting at first as a hobby, then as a 
profession. He showed canvases from 1764-83 at the Free Society 
and from 1770-86 at the Royal Academy. He seems to have 
been helped by Thomas Minton of his native place, a publisher 
of engravings. 

Cleveley’s principal pictures are now assembled in the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich. There is a canvas of “Ships 
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getting under Way,” and “A Brigantine” (dated 1752) which 
accurately depict vessels of his elegant time ; there is a group of 
dockyard scenes which includes “The Royal George lying off 
Deptford, 1757,” ““A Ship on the Stocks at Deptford,” which is 
probably earlier, an enchanting recent acquisition, ‘“‘A Launch at 
Deptford in 1747” (Fig. I) and the better-known “‘Launch of the 
Alexander, 1778” (Fig. II). Beside these are a series of six pictures 
illustrating the loss of the ‘““Luxborough”’ galley by fire in the Atlantic 
in 1727. These are of course reconstructions, possibly commis- 
sioned for Commodore William Boys, a survivor who lived to become 
Lieutenant Governor of Greenwich Hospital; the artist was a 
child at the time of the disaster. 

No artist, not even Nicholas Pocock in his attractive perspectives 
based upon models, ever conveyed so well the charm, and what 
might be described as the ‘industrious peace, of a Georgian dockyard. 
History relates that they were nests of nepotism and corruption ; 
that the shipwrights were hide-bound ; that the designs they used 
were often inferior to those of the French and even the Spaniards. 
All that is forgotten in the gaiety, the colour, above all in the sheer 
beauty of the time. Here is proof of the leisure and grace with 
which our forbears disported themselves on the Thames ; of the 
natural pride with which a new ship was regarded. The copious 
bunting, seen alike on ships completed and on the stocks, adds the 
final touch of pleasure. It may perhaps be “literary” painting : 
if so, the writing is authentic. 

Just as one finds in Canaletto himself more than painting, a 
masterly summoning up of the 
Venice and the London of his 
age, so that the eye ranges 
affectionately from the general 
design to the particular detail 
or figure, so it is with Cleveley. 
It is fortunate indeed that 
Greenwich has secured so good 
an addition to his work, and 
I fancy that the crane to the 
left of that Deptford two- 
decker (Fig. I) will be a source 
of lively enquiry by students of 
past methods of engineering. 

Many other Cleveleys must 
still be in private hands. If so, 
they would be worth close 
attention, for he was an artist 
of accomplishment. 








Fig. II. 
“Launch of the Alexander, 
1778.” 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 
BY BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES AND DRAWINGS. Christie’s sale on June 

17th included the important Rembrandt drawing, a sheet 

with studies of three heads and a woman with a baby, in 
pen, bistre, wash and red chalk, 8} in. by 9 in., for which 
4,200 gns. were bid. 

Other paintings in the sale included a Romney portrait of 
Francis Lord Ducie, painted between 1792-3, and described by 
Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts in their work Romney, p. 47. 
420 gns. were bid for this, and a portrait of Lady Ducie and her 
children, by Sir W. Beechey, made 210 gns. The picture by 
Sir David Wilkie, of the Empress Josephine and the Fortune 
Teller, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1837, 378 gns. A 
woody landscape with a rainbow, by R. Wilson, £131 5s. od., 
and a river scene with two bathers, attributed to the same artist, 
£136 10s. od. A Teniers panel of a Cobbler Mending a Shoe, 
£115 10s. od., and a Dosso Dossi panel, The Rape of Proserpine, 
399 gns. Another work on a panel, The Deposition, by Jan van 
Scorel, made £178 10s. od. A sporting picture by S. Alken, 
from the Sir Walter Gilbey collection, of sporting dogs flushing 
a covey of partridges, 189 gns. The sale on June roth included 
a view of London, St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Bridge, 19} in. 


by 263 in., by T. Luny, 1805, £31 10s. od. A Rowlandson 


drawing in pen and ink and sepia, 12} in. by 17} in., entitled 
The Accusation, brought £25 4s. od., a Tiepolo design for a 
ceiling, on paper, 14 gns., and six pen and ink drawings by Phil 
May, 1897, 7 gns. A Pegged Down Fishing Match, by W. 
Dendy-Sadler, 1884, made 350 gns. 

In Christie’s sale in aid of the Y.W.C.A., apart from the fully- 
reported bid of £1,312 10s. od. for Mr. Churchill’s picture, a 
Matthew Smith still life made £215, and a J. Schall picture of 
a girl in a white dress, £367 10s. od. 

Among the Old Master drawings sold’ at Sotheby’s was the 
Ghirlandaio study of the Adoration of the Shepherds, in pen and 
bistre, 5} in. by 7} in., from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, 
£120, a pen and wash drawing, Christ Led to Calvary, 7} in. 
by 11} in., ascribed to Tiziano Vecelli, £68, and a J. H. Fragonard 
drawing of the drunken Silenus, after Rubens, £70. A Watteau 
study of drapery in black and some red chalk, 10} in. by 7} in., 
£120, and another Watteau study of seven figures from the Italian 
Comedy, in red chalk, 5 in. by 94 in., £42. A small study of a 
seated lady by the same artist made £52. Sir A. Van Dyck’s 
drawing of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, a preliminary study 
for the painting in the Kaiser Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, 9} in. 
by 7% in., £200. This drawing was exhibited at an assembly 
of Old Master drawings in New York in 1925, and is reproduced 
in Flemish Drawings of the XVIIth Century, by T. W. Muchall 
Viebrook. A Rembrandt study of a woman carrying an infant, 
41% in. by 3} in. made £360. Two Rubens’ drawings, The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence and the Head of Meleager, made 
£60 and £68 respectively. Moses and the Brazen Serpent, by 
the same artist, 744 in. by 5} in., £16. Modern paintings and 
drawings sold on June 15th included a Heywood Hardy, 1900, 
entitled Welcome Home, £90, a Henri Fantin-Latour flower- 
piece, signed and dated 1862, £600, a Georges Rouault, Head 
of a Man, dated 1930, 13} in. by 12} in., £120, a Jacob Epstein 
drawing of lilies, 224 in. by 17} in., £14, an Eric Gill drawing 
of a nude girl, signed, £5, and a John Nash landscape, 9} in. 
by 15 in., £9. An Edouard Vuillard picture, circa 1932, which 
had been exhibited in Messrs. Wildenstein’s Exhibition of 
Vuillard’s work, in June, 1948, an Interior with figures and a 
dog, £420. 

At Robinson & Foster's a still life panel by W. C. Heda made 
£157 tos. od. and a pair of flower pictures in gouache by J. V. 
Kessel £160 at Phillips, Son and Neale. In an earlier sale at 
Puttick & Simpson’s a Dutch river scene by H. Hendriks made 
£20, and a courtyard scene, Italian School, £50. 


FURNITURE. A set of eight Adam mahogany armchairs, 
from the collection of the late Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, made 
441 gns. in an important sale at Christie’s on June 23rd. A pair 
of attractive Chippendale armchairs, in the Chinese taste, £204 15s. 
and a single Chippendale armchair, with a needlework cover, 
£75 12s. od. A mahogany pedestal writing desk, with the top 
covered in green leather, 63 in. wide, £199 10s. od., a Queen 
Anne black lacquer bureau-cabinet, 43 in. wide, £105, and a 
pair of red lacquer cabinets, decorated with Chinese figures, 
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£173 5s. od. Apart from the excessively rare cream-coloured 
lacquer, vermilion lacquer is the most sought after. A pait 
of William Kent giltwood side tables, traditionally believed to 
have belonged to Nelson, £231, and a pair of giltwood pedestals, 
£31 10s. od. Despite the present difficulty in using tall wy" 
a Chinese coromandel lacquer twelve-fold screen, 8 ft. in, 
high, made £183 15s. od., a six-fold Chinese leather Aircon 
8 ft. high, £94 10s. od., and two Chinese six-leaf paper screens, 
painted in colours, 64 in. high, £60 18s. od. 

In the same sale an important pair of Chippendale armchairs, 
illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture (Vol. III, p. 102, 
Fig. 50) carved with a mixture of Chinese and rococo motifs, 
circa 1760, made £672, and a fine suite of George II mahogany 
furniture, comprising six chairs and an armchair, made £1,680. 
The backs and seats were covered in Soho floral yellow-ground 
tapestry. Five Queen Anne walnut chairs, with carved cabriole 
legs, £173 5s. od., a pair of Regency mahogany sofa tables, 
61 in. wide, 252 gns. These are illustrated in Regency Furniture 
(Fig. 100) by Margaret Jourdain. A superb Queen Anne walnut 
cabinet, with folding doors in the upper part, 42 in. wide, 
£1,207 tos. od. 

At Sotheby’s a set of eight Sheraton chairs, with two arms, 
£145, a Chippendale mahogany “‘Raeburn” armchair, £160, and 
a Queen Anne walnut bureau-cabinet, 38 in. wide, £290. 

At Knight, Frank & Rutley’s a carved mahogany desk, 36 in. 
wide, made £62, another desk of Carlton House type, £55, and 
another desk, of kneehole type, £80. A Georgian mahogany 
settee, 5 ft. wide, £62, a figured mahogany dining-table, on two 
pillars, extending to 7 ft. 8 in., £36, and an Italian walnut centre 
table, £50. At Robinson & Foster’s a set of six Regency black 
and gold lacquer chairs £56 14s. od., a mahogany satinwood- 
banded sofa table, £37 16s. od., and a Georgian mahogany five- 
pedestal dining-table, £84. 

At Phillips, Son & Neale a Hepplewhite breakfront library 
bookcase, 11 ft. 6 in. long, £105. A set of ten late Georgian 
mahogany dining chairs, including two armchairs, made £82 at 
Rogers, Chapman & Thomas, a Regency work-table, on lyre- 
shaped legs, £48, and an oak tester bed, inlaid with bog-oak 
and other woods, with box spring, £33. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. At Christie’s a bonheur-du-jour, 
signed by Dubois, and decorated in Vernis Martin, made 
£1,102 10s. od. This rare piece, 26 in. wide, is believed by 
tradition to have belonged to Marie Antoinette. A pair of 
Louis XV marquetry encoignures, signed by F. G. Teune, 
284 in. wide, £86, and a Louis XV small serpentine commode, 
fitted with a cupboard, 23} in. wide, 189 gns. On June 23rd a 
Louis XV small marquetry work table, 134 in. wide, made 84 gns. 
and a Louis XVI four-leaf screen, painted in Boucher style, 
6 ft. 3 in. high, 84 gns. 

A pair of Louis XV fauteuils in carved walnut made £44 at 
Phillips, Son & Neale, and a pair of Louis XVI walnut chairs, £40. 


SILVER. Christie’s sale on June 1st included a Queen Anne 
oval tobacco box, by Edward Cornock, 64 gns., and another box 
by the same maker, circa 1710, 32 gns. A William III plain oval 
tobacco box, by Edward Townsend, 1760, 70 gns., and a William 
and Mary oval tobacco box, circa 1691, maker’s mark HO, 50 gns. 
A George I oval snuff box, inlaid with silver and with an engraved 
portrait medallion, circa 1715, 60 gns. A two-handled tray, 
24 in. wide, 195 oz., 15 dwt., 65 gns., and a George I small 
octagonal spoon tray, by Louis Cuny, 1716, 2 oz. 5 dwt., 46 gns. 
A William III cylindrical mug, by Benjamin Pyne, 1699, 9 oz. 
15 dwt., 48 gns. A Charles I seal-top spoon with silver-gilt 
baluster, and the date 1640, Exeter, 15 gns. A George II square 
waiter, 5} in. square, by Edward Cornock, 1729, 8 oz. 9 dwt., 
19 gns., and a George I small circular dish, 44 in. diameter, by 
John Clifton, Dublin, 1714, 36 gns. Another waiter, 5 in, 
diameter, by Philip Kinnersley, Dublin, 1724, 28 gns. An oblong 
parcel-gilt snuff box, with chased lid, 1810, with the unidentified 
mark IL W A, 32 gns. The same mark occurs on a gold snuff 
box of 1814 in the Wellington collection. 

The sale of June 29th included a Charles II two-handled 
circular bowl, 164 in. diameter, chased with six panels of flowers, 
with the maker’s mark EG, 1683, 56 oz. 12 dwt., at 300 gns. 
Four early XIXth century oblong entrée dishes and covers, 
244 0Z. 15 dwt., 110 gns., a Queen Anne plain cylindrical tankard, 
with corkscrew thumbpiece, 7 in. high, by Humphrey Payne, 1706, 
27 0z. 12 dwt., 100 gns., and a William III circular tazze, 9} in. 
diameter, 34 oz. 8 dwt., 100 gns. A melon-shaped teapot, 
coffee pot, sugar basin and cream jug, 1729, etc., 78 oz. 12 dwt., 
60 gns. A silver-gilt dessert service, of spoons and forks, 1786, 
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1796, and modern, 56 oz. 16 dwt., with eighteen knives with 
polygonal agate handles, 1796, 48 gns., and a tea service, with the 
gross weight of 87 oz. 18 dwt., 44 gns. In a sale on June 15th 
a tea service of 1828, with the gross weight of 100 oz., made 
135 gns., a pair of five-light candelabra, 33 in. high, 719 0z., 
10 dwt. 110 gns., and twenty-six dinner plates, 9} in. diameter, 
mostly dating between 1760 and 1777, 478 0z. 10 dwt., 210 gns. 
Sotheby’s sale of June 2nd included an important early James I 
steeple cup and cover, with the stem in the form of a twisted tree 
trunk, 18} in. high, maker’s mark T.E., London, 1606, 28 oz. 
14 dwt., from the William Randolph Hearst collection, £500. 
A James I beaker, 6 in. high, with the maker’s mark H.B. con- 
joined, London, 1618, 7 oz. 19 dwt., fetched £660. A Charles II 
parcel-gilt caudle cup and cover, 74 in. high, maker’s mark I.B., 
London, 1668, 36 oz. 18 dwt., £380. A set of four Queen 
Anne circular trencher salts, 3 in. diameter, 8 oz. 2 dwt., £135, 
and a William and Mary porringer, engraved with chinoiseries, 
mark E.G., London, 1689, 13 oz. 8 dwt., £270. A coconut 
cup with Elizabethan silver-gilt mounts, 8 in. high, brought £65, 
and two XVIIth century Norwegian silver-gilt peg tankards, 
74 in. high, mark L.R., circa 1660, 60 oz. 5 dwt., £500. Among 
the pieces sent by Viscount Trafalgar was a Queen Anne monteith, 
by Gabriel Sleath, 10} in. diameter, London, 1711, 60 0z., £320, 
a set of church plate, by Thomas Farrer, in mint condition, pre- 
sumably made for use in the chapel of Trafalgar House, presented 
by the nation to the Nelson family, comprising a flagon, alms dish, 
chalice, and paten, inscribed with the original name of the house 
“Standlinch in Wilts,”’ weighed 69 oz. and brought £300. Some 
interesting stirrup cups included two George II foxhead cups, 
6 oz., £105, another foxhead cup, parcel-gilt, 1774, 6 0z. 4 dwt., 
£70, an earlier foxhead cup, 1769, 7 0z. 19 dwt., £95, and 
another, by Henry Chawner, 1793, 6 oz., £50. A canteen of 
109 pieces of table silver, 223 0z., made £58 at Phillips, Son & 
Neale. In an earlier sale at Puttick & Simpson’s, an oblong 
tray, 149 oz. 10 dwt., made £56, a plain oval tea and coffee 
service, 53 0z. 10 dwt., £31, and another tray, 76 oz. 10 dwt., 
£34. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN AND WORKS OF ART. A pair 
of fine Chinese famille verte circular dishes, enamelled with kylin, 
phoenix, and landscapes, 144 in. diameter, brought 210 gns. at 
Christie’s on June 30th. In an earlier sale an early Ch’ien Lung 
armorial tea and dinner service, consisting of about ninety pieces, 
made 315 gns. A large famille verte vase, of Yen-yen form, 
enamelled with numerous figures and scenes, 28} in. high, 
£183 15s. od., and another famille verte piece, a circular dish, 
21 in. diameter, £157 10s. od. A pair of rare figures of kylin, 
with ferocious expressions and each with a cub and brocaded 
ball, 144 in. high, 399 gns. A late Ming or early K’ang Hsi 
kylin, £94 10s. od., and another pair of kylin, of similar date, 
6} in. high, £73 10s. od. A Deity figure, of the same period, 
11} in. high, £120 15s. od., and an early K’ang Hsi ewer, 
modelled as a sea-horse, enamelled yellow and green, £110 5s. od. 
Other horse figures included a pair, recumbent, with scroll 
marking in sepia on aubergine and yellow, 5} in. long, £241 10s. od., 
and another XVIIIth century horse, 7} in. long, £42. French 
collectors of Chinese porcelain in the XVIIIth century ordered 
ormolu stands for their specimens, and the presence of these 
original stands considerably increases the value to-day. A pair 
of incense burners, decorated in colours, on Louis XVI ormolu 
bases, 104 in. high, made 257 gns. and a pair of celadon bowls, 
modelled with scrolling foliage, 11} in. wide, on Louis XV bases, 
£283 10s. od. 

At Sotheby’s, on June 14th, a T’ang horse, 19 in., brought 
£50, a Northern celadon dish of the Sung Dynasty, 74 1n., 
£72, a Kinuta grooved cylindrical vase, of the same period, £82, 
and another Sung Pai Ting conical bowl, carved in the interior 
with a fish, 64 in., £58. In the same sale a Ch’ien Lung gold 
basket of flowers, modelled with flower sprays in relief, of Imperial 
workmanship, 11 in. high, £390. A XVIIth century bronze 
figure of Tara on a lion base, 24 in. high, £43, and a gilt-bronze 
kwannon, standing in dignified repose, 13} in. high, £40. Jade 
sold in an earlier sale included a spinach-green twin vase, formed 
of a pair of cylinders, 8} in. high, £175, and a green incense 
burner, surmounted by a demon-like figure, 5{ in., £150. A 
translucent grey-green jade group of two seated ladies, ro in., 
£120, an emerald green jade figure of a lady, 12 in., £105, and 
a jade carving of a phoenix, ridden by a lady holding a flute, 
144 in., £210. 

At Knight, Frank & Rutley’s a pair of 
vases, 14 in. high, made £16. 


sang de boeuf bulbous 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Chelsea claret-ground garniture 
of three pot-pourri vases brought £520 at Sotheby’s on June 28th. 
Of the same shape as two pairs in the famous Dudley Vases, on 
which Mr. William King wrote in Apollo for June, 1948, they 
perhaps at one time formed part of a similar magnificent set. A 
Chelsea group of Summer and Autumn with the gold anchor 
mark, 14 in. high, £530. A pair of Bow candlestick groups of 
Liberty and Matrimony, marked with a dagger in blue, 11 in., 
£140, a Longton Hall group of lovers, on a rococo base, 11 in., 
£210. A pair of very rare white salt-glaze swans, each with 
newly-hatched cygnets emerging from under the breasts, 7{ in., 
£440, a pair of Chelsea groups of the seasons, one of Spring of 
which no other example appears to be recorded, 9} in. high, red 
anchor marks, £320. A Chelsea white bust of George II, on a 
ae 25 in. high, made £400. 

In Christie’s sale of June 23rd, a Derby sweetmeat stand, 
modelled as four kneeling figures of negroes and negresses, 8} in. 
high, £136 ros. od., two Bow figures, of a girl and harlequin, red 
anchor and dagger mark, £69 6s. od. 

At Knight, Frank & Rutley’s a pair of old English vases, with 
a floral decoration, made £23, a Royal Worcester coffee service, 
of twelve pieces, £19, and a Crown Derby tea and coffee service, 
of forty-one pieces, in red, blue and gilt, £36. 


CLOCKS. A mid-XVIIIth century diagonal —_ and 
thermometer, incorporating a Perpetual Calendar of Time, by 
T. Watkins of London, similar to one illustrated in the Dictionary 
of English Furniture (Vol. I, p. 16, Fig. 16), made £94 ros. od. at 
Christie’s. In the same sale, a black lacquer long-case clock, by 
Robert Dawson, of Ilford, £50 8s. od. On June 30th a late 
XVIIth century walnut bracket clock, by John Andrews, in 
Leaden Hall Street, 15} in. high, made £304 tos. od., and an 
English marquetry long-case clock, by C. Gretton, in Fleete Street, 
£99 15s. od. Gretton was Master of the Clockmakers’ Company 
1700-1733. At Sotheby’s a miniature brass bracket clock by 
Charles Goode, who was free of the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1686, 8} in. high, made £24, a Joseph Knibb bracket clock, of 
small size, £600, and a Thomas Tompion long-case clock, in a 
burr-walnut case, 6 ft. 3 in. high, £1,300. 

At Phillips, Son & Neale a Louis XV cartel clock, in an 
ormolu case of Chinese style, made £46, and at Knight, Frank & 
Rutley’s an XVIIIth century mahogany bracket clock, £25. 
Another bracket clock, of similar date, brought £30 at Rogers, 
Chapman & Thomas. 


WATCHES. A collection of 109 antique watches, dispersed at 
Sotheby’s on June 16th, included a repeating watch, by Daniel 
Quare, Master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1708, £68, an 
early XVIIIth century travelling clock, by Cabrier, with a chased 
silver dial and an alarm ring, £48, and a French carriage clock, 
by Charles Baltazar, with pull-repeat, £62. A rare dated gold 
calendar watch, by James Cox, London, 1766, the case decorated 
with striated agate and emeralds, £110, and a gold repeating 
watch, by Jno. Champion, who was active from 1730-1779, £130. 
An astronomical watch, by George Margetts, of London, with 
the hall-mark for 1778, ‘£250, and a pocket chronometer, by John 
Arnold, the case with the hall-mark for 1773, £200. The later 
examples included some by the famous French maker, Breguet, 
some signed with the “blindman’s needle,” a technique which 
renders the name visible only to those who, recognizing the 
maker by the workmanship, know how to tilt the watch so that 
the signature can be seen. A lady’s gold watch, signed in this 
manner, brought £62, and another example, which had cost 
1,500 francs in 1822, £120. A Breguet calendar watch, in a very 
thin case, with the original certificate giving a list of recommended 
watchmakers in European towns, made £75. With this watch, 
all the regulating could be done without opening the case, and in 
1834 1,800 francs had been paid for it. 

A collection of antique watches sold at Christie’s included a 
good Breguet example, in a gold case, 80 gns., a platinum ring 
watch decorated with gold fleur-de-lys, 48 gns., a brooch watch 
in the form of a tulip, in enamel, brilliants and gold, 46 gns. 
A gold watch with a musical movement brought 48 gns., and a 
gold watch with an enamel dial, and the back with a landscape 
and a mechanical ship, 72 gns. 


RUGS AND CARPETS. The fine collection of antique Persian 
rugs and carpets, formed by Mr. Arthur Harrison, was dispersed 
at Christie’s on June 23rd. The most important was a XVIth 
century Ispahan carpet, woven with a close floral and foliate 
pattern, 16 ft. 5 in. by 6 ft. 7 in., for which 1,400 gns. was bid. 
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Another Ispahan XVIth century “Shah Abbas” vase carpet, 
15 ft. 11 in. by 7 ft. g in., 300 gns. An Indo-Ispahan carpet, 
woven with bold floral palmettes, of XVIth-XVIIth century, 
11 ft. g in. by 10 ft. 10 in., 180 gns., and a smaller carpet, 8 ft. 6 in. 
by 4 ft. 6 in., of the same make and approximate date, 250 gns. 
A XVIIth century Ushak carpet, with a large central medallion, 
in tones of blue and red, 16 ft. 1 in. by 8 ft. 10 in., 180 gns. A 
Tabriz rug, with interlaced stems and vases, 9 ft. 5 in. by 5 ft. 8 in., 
92 gns., and a Ghiordes prayer rug, with a blue niche, 5 ft. 3 in. 
by 3 ft. 9 ins., 92 gns. 

The silk rugs included a set of three Herez rugs, a pair measuring 
about 6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., and one g ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 9 in., £350, 
another Herez rug, woven with six figures and asses on a tessellated 
pavement, XVIIIth century, 6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 10 in., 165 gns. A 
Hereke prayer rug, with a shaped niche and an inscription from the 
Koran, 4 ft. 11 in. by 3 ft. 5 in., 290 gns. A Kirman (Lavere) rug, 
woven with an equestrian portrait of Nadir Shah, 6 ft. 4 in. by 
4 ft. 6 in., 98 gns. A Hereke prayer rug, with a shaped niche, 
reputed to have been copied from a print of a prayer rug made 
for Sultan Amarath III and which was destroyed in a Holy War 
about A.D. 1600, measuring 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 5 in., 1330 gns. A 
fine Hereke silk carpet, copied from the renowned Ardabil carpet in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 14 ft. 9 in. by 1o ft., made 
780 gns. 

An Aubusson carpet, woven with bouquets in pastel shades, 
20 ft. 8 in. by 16 ft. 7 in., made £270 at Sotheby’s, and in 
the same sale a finely-knotted Hereke silk rug, 5 ft. 9 in. by 
4 ft. 3 in., £170, a Kirman rug, with an unusual design of cattle 
in a field, 8 ft. by 5 ft. 10 in., £80, a Kashan silk rug, woven 
with rows of palmettes, 6 ft. 5 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., £55, a Tabriz 
rug, of thick weave and with a pink floral field, 5 ft. Q in. by 3 ft. 
11 in., £38, and a Persian carpet, with a cream and green pole- 
medallion, 21 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 9 in. £130. 

A crimson ground Persian carpet, g ft. 9 in. by 5 ft. 3 in., 
brought £120 at Rogers, Chapman % Thomas, a a heavy 
tufted Sparta carpet, 19 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 11 in., tufted, £132. 

A Chinese carpet, 15 ft. by 12 ft. 10 in., brought £105 at 
Knight, Frank & Rutley’s. It was woven with flowering 
branches on a mushroom-coloured field. Another Chinese car- 
pet, of bright red colouring, 13 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 8 in., made 
£90, another, in beige, 13 ft. 2 in. by 10 ft., £75, and a "Sparta 
carpet, in blue and yellow, 14 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 2 in., £85. At 
Robinson & Foster’s a Wilton plain pink carpet, about 36 ft. by 
27 ft., made £131 5s. od., and a Persian rug, with a red ground, 
8 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 11 in., £44 2s. od. At Phillips, Son & Neale’s 
a Persian carpet, 12 ft. by 8 ft. 9 in., £125, another with a rose 
ground, 12 ft. 6 in. by g ft., £120, and a Bokhara small carpet, 
g ft. 9 in. by 7 ft., £68. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF PAINTING 
BY HORACE SHIPP 


ESPITE the economic and material difficulties of con- 

temporary publishing, books on painting and painters pour 

in an iridescent spate from the presses of Britain or 
sometimes from the presses of the Continent with the flow directed 
hither by enterprising British publishers. It is a tribute to the 
immense interest taken in art to-day. The variety is remarkable, 
though usually the main subject matter consists of monographs 
upon the work of individual artists. The format swings between 
slim paper-bound volumes to massive éditions de luxe in sumptuous 
buckram—but these usually hail from America. The tendency is 
to present the artist by showing his work in reproduction, rather 
than by lengthy writing ‘about it and about.” If a writer on art 
may be permitted so magnanimous a gesture I would say that 
this is a healthy tendency, despite the present fashionable attitude 
which deprecates reproductions of pictures, especially on the scale 
possible in a book. Personally I hold that anyone used at all to 
looking at reproductions, and knowing originals subconsciously, 
makes the necessary imaginative readjustment, and that the version 
by half-tone or some planographic process on the printed page is 
fulfilling a most useful function. 

With such illustrated art books it is obviously of first importance 
that the original be conveyed as clearly as possible in its medium 
of reproduction, and this becomes the first test of value. After 
that one can enjoy the give and take of agreement or otherwise on 
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the critical text. Let it be granted, however, that there are occasions 
when the insight of a scholar reverses this order and gives the text 
first place. 

Well to the fore in their practical usefulness of bringing art to 
the armchair stand the excellent Faber Gallery Books’ which have 
recently added an Eastern cousin: the Faber Gallery of Oriental Art.” 
The fact that Mr. Basil Gray of the British Museum is editing this 
collateral branch of the Faber Books is sufficient guarantee of their 
value. He has also written the introduction to the one on Rajput 
Painting ; that on Mughal Painting being by J. V. S. Wilkinson. 

Last year’s great Exhibition of Indian Art at Burlington House 
demonstrated the tantalising inadequacy of our knowledge of Indian 
painting, and in the absence of that knowledge left a confused 
impression. These two books will go far to remove that confusion. 
I am not sure that the score of carefully chosen plates in each of 
these volumes, each one vis-a-vis an ideally documented explanatory 
note, will not do more to foster understanding of these great schools 
of Indian painting than the embarras de richesse of the Burlington 
House Exhibition, especially as they follow the guidance of lucid 
and scholarly introductions. 

Homage to Venus is a mixed choice of subjects from the late 
XVth century to Wilson Steer in the early XXth. It is introduced 
by James Laver, who is at pains to tell us that “‘the Venus images 
here reproduced [were] suggested for the most part by the editor.” 
It sounds as if Mr. Laver’s own choice would have been other—and 
so would mine. But truth to tell I am somewhat allergic to the 
Venus theme in art, so perhaps am not a trustworthy referee. Mr. 
Laver’s introduction and notes to the pictures are full of erudition 
in his discussion of the eroticism inevitable to the subject. 

The problem obviously is what proportion of the 3,000-4,000 
word introduction shall be devoted to biographical and other fact 
and what to critical theory or that kind of rhapsody which does 
service in the case of the inexplicable. Philip James on Van Gogh 
seems to me to strike this balance most happily, but maybe he 
has the easiest task in that Van Gogh of all artists knew exactly 
what he was doing and in his letters to Theo gave a day-by-day 
account of it. 

Mr. Wilenski’s Renoir is full of the right kind of discriminating 
understanding of a painter too often swallowed whole. It is note- 
worthy that either deliberately or instinctively he has chosen pictures 
from the early and middle periods when the artist worked in cool 
colours with a strong sense of form, rather than from the “jam and 
marmalade” sensuousness of the later years. Samuel Courtauld 
(from whose collection half the examples are chosen) once gave me 
his opinion that the final period of hot colour with which we tend 
too easily entirely to associate Renoir was the period of debasement. 

Jean Cassou’s Matisse belongs to the dithyrambic school of 
criticism. It is subjective, incontrovertible, expressive if you like 
Matisse, and bunk if you don’t. The trouble is that it will not 
help anyone to understand him unless from the start the critic’s 
enthusiasm is shared. Almost the same rhapsody marks the notes 
to the pictures as invests the introduction. Strange that the French 
who are assumed to be so coldly logical so often explode into 
this prose-poetry if faced by a work of art. 

In the Chagall Michael Ayrton at least recognises the problem 
which his subject poses to the unsympathetic, and goes out to 
explain its difficulties. They are, of course, subjective. Chagall 
demands an approach lyrical, irrational, and willing to accept 
unfamiliar elements. Mr. Ayrton does his work of introduction 
with Anglo-Saxon clarity, avoiding all the pose of superior sensi- 
bility so infuriating in much modern art criticism. Would that he 
had written the notes to the pictures instead of using some provided 
by the artist, which, as we would expect, mystify rather than clarify. 


These varying methods of “putting over’ painting in a com- 
bination of wordy appraisal and chosen reproductions demonstrated 
in this popular series are echoed in the expensive de luxe editions. 
Given sufficient expensiveness, however, the problem can be solved 
by giving everything, as with the magnificent volume on Velasquez* 
issued by the Hispanic Society of America. A large quarto running 
to over 400 pages; more than 250 excellent illustrations of the 
pictures or details from them; a scholarly text by Elizabeth du 
Gué Trapier covering Velasquez and his forerunners: all this 
absolutely fulfils the function of such a monograph—to familiarise 
one as absolutely as a book can with the whole work, life and 
environment of the artist. Such lavishness does not suffer any 
dilemma of “‘either—or.’”’ We are growing used to this sort of book 
from America, where on the lower levels the possession of paper 
and binding materials, and on the higher ones of patronage and 
the endowment of research and scholarship, as well as the influx 
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of savants from the troubled states of Europe, puts all the aces in 
their hands. The thoroughness of this book is typified by sixteen 
pages noting references to Velasquez from articles and magazines. 


If one dares to look so resplendent a gift horse in the mouth it 
would be to complain that not one single plate in colour is included. 
Perhaps this is deliberate, for in some circles it is held that the 
impossibility of reproducing a great painting correctly by any 
existing method of printing makes it undesirable to attempt the 
task. 

A book which bears comparison with it is the Memorial Volume 
to Paul Nash* published by Lund Humphries. The project of 
some kind of Liber Studiorum—a “Picture Book” he called it—was 
intended and begun by Nash himself, and but for his all-too-early 
death he would probably have written his own apologia, for he was 
an excellent writer upon art as well as a brilliant practitioner. As 
it is, the text is contributed by a group of experts each qualified to 
deal with one aspect of Paul Nash’s work : a general note on it 
by Herbert Read; the war pictures by John Rothenstein ; the 
landscapes by E. en; the book illustrations by Philip 
James ; his technique by Richard Seddon. Add to this a chron- 
ology of his life, catalogues of outstanding exhibitions, a list of works 
in public collections, a bibliography, and the introduction by Margot 
Eates, the editor. 


Its absolute value, however, lies in the reproduction of more 
than 130 of Paul Nash’s works, largely chosen by himself for the 
original project. Twenty of these are in colour, mounted on grey 
paper so that Nash’s delicate tones and harmonies are not killed 
by the surrounding white. This lavish measure has been made 
possible by the generosity of friends and admirers of the artist who 
each contributed the whole or part cost of individual plates as a 
memorial tribute. Those of us who in any degree enjoyed that 
friendship or shared that admiration welcome this fine volume. 
Paul Nash was one of the sincerest and most daringly experimental 
of English artists and would have chosen above all others this 
memorial which enshrines his works and restates his aims. 


In putting out any such lavish monograph on a contemporary 
artist one problem which arises is to make absolutely certain that 
the artist is worthy of the tribute. With Paul Nash no such 
question arises, but one is occasionally confronted with something 
exquisite in binding, paper, reproduction (sometimes in lavish 
colour), but the subject is an artist who has not yet won his spurs. 
Immediately there arises the suspicion that this is what the enter- 
tainment world calls pre-publicity, and we face the question of 
which came first, the reputation or the monograph. 


I was moved to this speculation by the appearance of a very 
finely produced book, published in America by Bittner’s of New 
York, devoted to the work of Dietz Edzard.° Personally I greatly 
enjoy Edzard’s work as I enjoy the so similar painting of his wife 
Susanne Eisendieck: those ultra-feminine Parisians of the café, 
the theatre, the concert, the boulevardes of a Paris nostalgically 
remembered from our youth before the power-politicians ruined 
the gaiety of the world. And I enjoy the painting of these two 
artists carrying on most decoratively the Impressionist tradition. 
But is Edzard big enough? I doubt it. Anyway the volume 
might with advantage have been shared with Susanne Eisendieck 
who is quite as good a painter. We do not learn from the text 
whether Edzard was moulded by his wife, or she by him. Certainly 
he painted in a manner very different before he contacted her in 
Paris. 

Another recent monograph, this time on an artist beyond cavil, 
Veronese,* published by the Hyperion Press and in London by 
Heinemann, is from a production standpoint much less satisfying. 
It is printed and produced in France, with a poverty of standard 
which no art book should accept. Even the text is so unevenly 
inked that the page (at least of the copy before me) is annoyingly 

“spotty” and incidentally the line of the type is too long to be 
comfortably readable. The poor printing becomes more serious 
with the colour plates which are so flat and chalky as to distort 
the colour-values and convey no idea of the brilliance and clarity 
of Veronese. The recently cleaned pictures at the National Gallery 
show just how brilliant he was. 

The text by the French critic Antoine Orliac is usefully factual 
but not very inspired. No; Veronese deserves a better book than 
this. Perhaps the publishers tried to give too much for money. 


One turns with more pleasure to the much less ambitious Degas, 
the Draughtsman,’ by the late Randolph Schwabe, published by the 
Art Trade Press. Prof. Schwabe has annotated forty-four drawings 
with the kind of comment he could draw from his own experience 
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as a draughtsman and a teacher. If one wishes that the notes were 
fuller it is a compliment to their quality. Drawings, of course, 
show better in reproduction than paintings; that is to say, they 
are nearer the originals. The result in this book is to give a 
Satisfactory, scholarly study of Degas from a new angle. I would 
again wish that the actual typography were happier: the type face 
chosen is undistinguished, unnecessarily small, and haphazard in 
its placing on the page—faults which could easily have been avoided. 


While speaking of Degas, Messrs. Faber have recently published 
his letters,* with some pages from the Diary of Halévy portraying 
him. Maybe everything concerning a great man is of importance, 
but this tends to be of the “what porridge ate John Keats?” order. 


On? further monograph: Picasso, Blue and Pink Periods,® 
published by Editions du Chene and here by Lindsay Drummond. 
I imagine that by this time any confession of enjoying the period 
of Picasso’s painting which lasted until about 1907 is tantamount 
to saying that one does not enjoy Picasso: there are two ways of 
disliking Picasso—one is to dislike him, the other is to like the 
Blue and Pink Periods. I write myself in the category of those 
who do. Denys Sutton, making the short introduction to this 
book, shows exactly where this stands in relation to the later work. 
It is a good introduction dealing with the spirit of Picasso’s work 
rather than its over-emphasised technique of the later years. As 
usual with the Editions du Chene the reproductions are excellent— 
sixteen generously sized examples of the artist’s work tipped-on to 
their mounts. But oh! the awkward size of the volumes and those 
spiral-spring bindings which so soon work through the cartridge 
paper covers: they are the bibliophile’s nightmare. And why not 
double-column printing in pleasant type ? 


Finally there are two volumes which deal with this painting 
business in its non-professional aspects. One is Art and the Child,'® 
the record of her life and work for free expression in art teaching 
by that pioneer spirit, Marion Richardson. She created a revolution 
in our schools which has spread at least to Canada and America. 
It is a wonderful story. I believe there is much to be said against 
the method (as well aseverythingforit!). It is all part of the anarchy 
and anti-technique theory of our time. Psychologically as part of 
education and in making children love art and the art lesson all 
is well. Like most swings of a pendulum it has gone too far, and 
lesser minds than Marion Richardson's have used it either without 
understanding or as an excuse for not-teaching when they should 
teach. Her book makes it clear that she was a fanatic for a great 
cause, and practically killed herself tor it. A book every art teacher 
should have, especially those who think they are working along her 
lines. They may find that they are not. 


One final word—of heresy—on Painting as a Pastime'' by the 

Hon. Winston S. Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. This book 
ath its resounding call to “have a go before you die” is the adult 
continuationof Marion Richardson's charter of freedom for the young. 
It has had an enormous vogue as anything Mr. Churchill does is 
certain to have. It has started a run on the shops of artists’ 
colourmen (to the distress of professional artists who already found 
the materials of their trade in short supply). It has completely 
sold out a huge edition, and doubtless proved an excellent invest- 
ment to its dual publishers and a superfluous gold-mine to its 
author. And it is not very good stuff. This I assert in face of 
de heretico comburendo. The first essay is of the school speech day 
order; the second is better; but they do not add up to anything 
important either in matter or manner. With these are reproduced 
eighteen of Mr. Churchill’s paintings. It is interesting to see these, 
for although they are not artistically a justification for election as 
Hon. R.A. and R.B.S. they are far from negligible. All of us 
“worship the man this side idolatry,” but because of that very 
idolatry one would still feel that Painting as a Pastime is not the 
stuff of idols, though agreeing with every word of it. 

Perhaps because we are too serious about both art and writing. 
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